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THE PROBLEM OF THEOLOGICAL METHOD 


[These two articles on theological method were presented as papers by Edwin A. Burtt and Paul 
Tillich at the spring meeting of the American Theological Society in New York.] 


E. A. BURTT* 


I. THE APPROACH 


WO main approaches to the prob- 
| lem of an adequate method in the- 
ology would seem to be pertinent 
and necessary. The historical approach 
throws light on any problem; a methodo- 
logical problem, in particular, becomes 
clarified when one surveys the reasons 
for the methods employed in the past 
and considers their virtues and defects. 
And since theology is an interpretation 
of religion, the religious approach is in 
its case essential; no method in theology 
can be appropriate which is not an ex- 
pression of the clearest and most de- 
pendable insights of religion. 

a) Historical: 1. Methods of the past.— 
The theological methods which have 
seemed persuasive and have been widely 
influential in past epochs of Western his- 
tory are in each case the result of apply- 
ing to the field of religion the methods 
that appeared successful and promising 
in secular thought at the time. In its de- 
tail, of course, each important method 


*Edwin A. Burtt, professor of philosophy at 
Cornell University, has taught at Chicago, Stanford, 
and Harvard universities. He is the author of Meta- 
physical Foundations of Modern Physical Science 
(1925), Principles and Problems of Right Thinking 
(1928), and Types of Religious Philosophy (1939). 
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took account of the differences between 
religion and other subject matter, but in 
its general structure it was directly pat- 
terned after the method which had justi- 
fied itself in the philosophy and science 
of the period and was being carried in 
those fields to new conquests. 

In the Occident, to date, there have 
been three major methods besides the 
irrationalism which in a negative sense 
constitutes a fourth. , 

The first may be called the authori- 
tarian-deductive method. It arose from 
the application to theological problems 
of the basic methodological principles of 
Platonic philosophy, with the latter’s 
confidence in mathematics and dialectic; 
the one basic feature which is not Pla- 
tonic is its appeal to authority rather 
than to reason to supply its axiomatic 
principles. This method prevailed as 
long as Platonism provided the perspec- 
tive in terms of which serious thinking in 
all subjects developed. The earliest 
thinker to employ this method system- 
atically in dealing with the theoretical 
problems of Christian thought was 
Origen. Taking the accumulated tradi- 
tion as an authoritative source, he ap- 
prehends by noetic insight the funda- 
mental general truths, such as that God 
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in his essential nature is spirit, and pro- 
ceeds by deductive inference to the 
various detailed truths that they imply. 
These detailed truths are then confirmed 
by appeal to scriptural texts. This pro- 
cedure is evident everywhere. Even his 
conclusions regarding specific questions 
of method—such as: On what matters 
can we be certain, and where must we be 
content with a problematic result? 
Where shall we use literal and where 
allegorical interpretations of the text?— 
are reached by employing this general 
method. 

The second may be called the em- 
pirico-metaphysical method. It arose 
from the application to theology of 
Aristotelian methodological principles 
with their emphasis on perceptual induc- 
tion, and it prevailed during the period 
when Aristotelianism was in the as- 
cendancy. The outstanding historical 
representative is Thomas Aquinas. His 
method is empirical in that, instead of 
starting with some assumed authority or 
with intuitive insight, he starts with the 
facts of sense experience. It is metaphysi- 
cal in that he also assumes from the 
start certain canons for the causal ex- 
planation of these facts; and _ those 
canons are such that, when systematical- 
ly applied, they lead to an ultimate meta- 
physical ground of all objects and 
changes in the world. The affirmations 
about this ground, justified by this pro- 
cedure, then serve as final principles 
from which detailed doctrines can be de- 
duced. That this is his basic method is 
shown in the same way as with Origen; 
it is employed to justify the answers 
given to more specific questions of meth- 
od, such as: Where shall the line be 
drawn between the matters which can be 
dealt with by natural reason and those 
which can be solved only by the aid of 


faith in revelation? 


The third may be called the experien- 
tial method. It arose from the theological 
application of the principles of modern 
empirical science in its commitment to 
the way of hypothesis-deduction-verifi- 
cation. The historical pioneer in this 
type of theological method was Schleier- 
macher. By a preliminary analysis of the 
religious experience of men (religious 
“‘consciousness”’ is his preferred term) he 
derives proposed definitions of the funda- 
mental religious concepts and tentative 
hypotheses for explaining the facts of 
religion in terms of those concepts. These 
hypotheses are then tested by further ap- 
peal to relevant religious experiences and 
are either accepted as verified doctrines 
or rejected as inconsistent with the data. 
Even the verified doctrines are provi- 
sional rather than final; they are subject 
to correction when the facts of experi- 
ence change or when the hypotheses are 
applied to a different religious group. 

In addition to these three, there have 
been many minor methodologies; some 
would have become major ones had it 
not been for historical accident. For ex- 
ample, the mathematical rationalism 
worked out by Spinoza—one of the most 
profound theological systems ever writ- 
ten—never gained effectiveness because 
the historical circumstances which gave 
its method plausibility passed away long 
before people were able on any wide scale 
to accept its ruthless realism and its 
honest rigor. There have been many at- 
tempts to combine two or more of these 
methods. 

In each of these three methodological 
epochs, especially at times of social crisis, 
thinkers have appeared who rejected the 
very possibility of any method of gaining 
religious knowledge by rational investi- 
gation. These are the irrationalists in 
theology. They see that any such method 
assumes, on the one hand, the essential 
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competence of human reason and, on the 
other, the immanence of God in the world, 
which is accessible to that reason. The 
former assumption they reject unquali- 
fiedly; the latter they reject so far as 
concerns what is basic in the nature and 
activity of God. From their viewpoint, 
man can only wait in more or less help- 
less receptivity for God’s saving grace to 
break in upon him from the transcendent 
realm; only then can his reason, purged 
of sin and pride, acquire what power it 
may to expound helpfully to others the 
redeeming Word. But mere exposition of 
conclusions accepted without the use of 
reason is not a theological method com- 
parable to the methods here described. 
Hence, irrationalism is a form of meth- 
odology' in the negative sense in which 
skepticism is a form of epistemology; it 
simply claims to show that no positive 
method is possible and why. 

Since we cannot return to this theme 
later, it is well to become clear about the 
nature of irrationalism and the role it 
actually plays in theology. I mean by a 
theological method a procedure, which 
man can work out and critically ap- 
praise, for the attainment of systematic 
understanding in religion. The rational- 
ist in theology is convinced that such a 
procedure is possible because he believes 
that whoever is sincerely seeking truth is 
seeking God—not that the two are iden- 
tical but that they are inseparable. 
Hence he is sure that an appropriate 
method must employ those means of in- 
quiry and communication that are 
shared by all sincere seekers after truth, 
however they may differ in their present 
beliefs. To adopt those means is to com- 
mit one’s self to the exercise of reason, 
for reason is the human faculty which 
has this essential property. Irrational- 
ism holds that no such procedure is avail- 
able, save in the minor form of inferring 


Re 


detailed doctrines from premises which 
are adopted without the exercise of rea- 
son. It holds this because the irrational- 
ist believes that men can seek truth as 
sincerely as they know how without seek- 
ing God; man’s mind is naturally so cor- 
rupt that what it takes to be truth may 
be very different from the real essence of 
God. Hence its criterion is a nonrational 
one. In terms of its assumptions, any 
rational criterion—by which the insights 
claimed can be domesticated within 
men’s shared experience and coherently 
related to everything else that they know 
and prize—is impossible. A gulf sunders 
the redeemed from the unredeemed; the 
sincere doubter is given no way by which 
he can communicate on common terms 
with the irrationalist theologian so that 
the two might test together the validity 
of the latter’s assertions. 

Seeing nothing that I can have greater 
confidence in than reason, I am unper- 
suaded by this doctrine. Hence the only 
valuable role that I can find irrationalism 
filling is a negative one; it serves as a 
searching critic of whatever interpreta- 
tions rationalistic theologies have of- 
fered. Wherever they have made unwar- 
ranted pretensions, it discloses them; it 
reminds us that, especially in the field of 
religion, what we have not yet compre- 
hended is far greater than we have 
blithely supposed; it forces us to become 
humbly aware of our limitations in the 
presence of transcendent reality. When 
previous attempts at rational theology 
have failed, the only way of constructive 
advance is to try again—to try harder 
and more persistently with the clearest 
possible awareness of the specific points 
at which failure is most evident. What- 
ever paradoxes have appeared must be 
removed by a better analysis. So far as 
the good that religion can contribute to 
the ordering of human experience still 
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lies beyond the comprehension of reason, 
the task of the responsible theologian is 
not just to wait for it to break in upon 
him and then expound it in its tran- 
scendent otherness but to find depend- 
able ways of bringing it within the range 
of man’s common articulate experience 
so that we can use the most comprehen- 
sive wisdom available in seeing how to 
think and what to do because of its 
presence. Of course, at any given time 
there is much more in God than we are 
able to comprehend. But we can draw no 
positive results for human guidance from 
ignorance; only so far as God is cognized 
in some definite concepts can we do any- 
thing in thought or action because of 
contact with his reality, not so far as he 
is a principle lying beyond our compre- 
hension. To engage in the responsible 
task of rendering our confrontation by 
the divine intelligible in terms that can 
be shared with all serious inquirers is to 
participate in the activity of reason in 
theology. Whatever results are reached 
will be expressed in the form of defini- 
tions of basic religious concepts and of a 
systematic set of doctrines claiming to 
express religious understanding, and 
whatever procedure is followed in reach- 
ing them will constitute a theological 
method. 

In an age of crisis this activity of rea- 
son, though especially difficult, is more 
desperately needed than at other times. 
The need today is more urgent than ever 
before, and reason can no longer afford 
to accept any limit to the social univer- 
sality which is its intrinsic property. It is 
a matter of life or death now that men 
become able to live in one world; a good 
religion and a good theology will be an 
aid in this transformation, not an ob- 
stacle to it. Men must be world citizens 
—politically, economically, education- 
ally, religiously. And religious world citi- 


zenship is the foundation of peaceful 
unity in other spheres; when it is absent, 
sectarianism cannot help but permeate 
in its ominous divisiveness all other 
phases of human culture. It is the dis- 
tinctive task of theology today to clarify 
the stable conditions of religious world 
citizenship; and irrationalism, which in 
practice always buttresses some sec- 
tarian tradition, cannot even begin to 
perform this task. 

2. A method now emerging.—Now it 
seems to me clear that the methods of 
secular thought whose application to 
religion has yielded the theological 
methods here examined have reached the 
end of their day and are in process of 
being superseded by a new, more ade- 
quate, and more inclusive procedure. By 
saying that they have reached the end of 
their day I mean that their claim to pro- 
vide a universal method is no longer 
plausible; the limited area within which 
they can do their job successfully has 
now been marked out, and the distinc- 
tive problems of other areas can be seen 
with sufficient definiteness so that some 
features of the new method needed to 
deal with them are emerging into clarity. 
The method of Platonic rationalism is 
now seen to be validly applicable to the 
field of mathematics; and, when it is re- 
stricted to that field instead of applied to 
the entire universe, its foundation prin- 
ciples become proposed postulates in- 
stead of absolute definitions or axioms. 
Aristotelianism is seen to be a hybrid 
method—its rationalistic side valid when 
given a mathematical interpretation and 
its empirical side valid when subsumed 
under the sounder methodology of mod- 
ern factual science. The experiential 
method has shown itself to be valid when 
restricted to the description and correla- 
tion of facts, by the inductive canons 
which successful empirical science has 
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developed. In the light of this considera- 
tion it has become increasingly evident 
that the experiential method is inappli- 
cable to problems involving the critical 
comparison of values or the interrela- 
tions between facts and values. What 
values are actually adopted at any given 
time and place and what happens when 
they guide action are, of course, matters 
of fact to be empirically studied; but 
what values should be preferred when 
alternatives are confronted is not a mat- 
ter of fact and cannot be solved by any 
process of inductive generalization. An- 
other method is needed to deal with such 
problems as these. 

Since religious experience 
choices between alternative values and 
an adjustment to the interrelations be- 
tween value and fact, religion constitutes 
an area in which none of these methods is 
adequate. And the extent and nature of 
the inadequacy has become fairly clear 
from the many systematic attempts to 
apply the experiential method to re- 
ligion. When employed in the explana- 
tion of facts, the method is successful 
because in that field inductive hypothe- 
ses can be formulated accurately enough 
and because the experiences which would 
verify a hypothesis can be described in 
advance with sufficient objectivity so 
that, when the verification is carried out, 
one can decide impartially whether the 
predicted experience has come to pass 
and the hypothesis is confirmed or 
whether it has failed and the hypothesis 


includes 


is proved erroneous. These virtues ap-- 


parently cannot be realized in religion. 
An issue between two competing reli- 
gious doctrines is an issue of values as 
well as of fact; the opposing champions 
may accept all the relevant facts while 
being commited to diverse sets of ulti- 
mate values. No appeal to perceptual 
material can decide such an issue, be- 


cause the same facts are differently val- 
ued. Whatever values are assumed in a 
proposed hypothesis will be found also in 
the facts presented as a verification of 
that hypothesis; thus each antagonist, if 
he has not been too naive in formulating 
his theory, finds it verified. Under these 
circumstances the process of verification 
has no differentiating power; it cannot 
confirm one thinker’s doctrine and reject 
another’s but can only add apparently 
new strength to the basic appraisals al- 
ready adopted. 

An illustration of this situation will 
clarify the contention just made. How 
could the fundamental issue between 
Catholicism and Protestantism be de- 
cided by appeal to experienced facts? 
The champions of either view accept all 
the facts that could be adduced by the 
champions of the other and are familiar 
with them. And, should scriptural proof 
texts be brought into the account, each 
side can pounce upon its own favored 
texts; each has its carefully developed 
technique for debunking the texts on 
which the other pins its faith. The issue 
is not an issue of fact; it is, rather: How 
should the mutually accepted facts be 
interpreted so that the highest religious 
values can be realized in their presence? 
And here the radical divergence comes to 
light—a divergence irreducible to factual 
considerations. From the Catholic view- 
point the highest values are those which 
are realized through the dependence of 
the individual on the authority of the 
ecclesiastical community—for it, extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus. From the Protes- 
tant viewpoint they are those which are 
realized through the responsible freedom 
of the individual to find saving truth 
through his own conscience and faith; for 
it, the whole priestly apparatus is an ob- 
struction, not a door, between man and 
God. Analyze the reasoning of the Cath- 
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olic theologian; the value-commitment 
which emerges in his conclusions was al- 
ready present, however disguised, in his 
premises. Had it not been, those premises 
would never have allowed him to pass 
without a violent leap to his conclusions. 
Analyze the Protestant’s reasoning; the 
value-commitment appearing in his con- 
clusions was likewise present in his 
premises, and the course of his reasoning 
simply reveals more clearly what it is. 
In brief, there is no verification of a re- 
ligious hypothesis comparable logically 
to the verification of a scientific one. 
What purports to be verification is a 
labored justification of commitments al- 
ready made and assumptions regarding 
the relations between values and facts 
previously adopted. There is no genuine 
prediction of future experiences which, if 
they happen in one way, establish one 
hypothesis as true and, if they happen in 
another way, establish another hypothe- 
sis as true. Unless we stretch the meaning 
of “empiricism” in a very confusing 
fashion, theology is not an empirical sci- 
ence. 

Of course, I am aware of the fact that 
“experience,” “empirical,” and “‘experi- 
mental,” as used in contemporary dis- 
cussion, are weasel words. There is a 
sense in which “‘experience’’ is an all- 
inclusive term, covering our commerce 
with formal relations and with moral im- 
peratives as well as with perceptual facts. 
And in its pragmatic interpretation, ‘‘ex- 
perimental” characterizes a procedure 
that applies to decisions between values 
as well as to any selection among factual 
hypotheses. But we must not be misled 
by these varying connotations. My pres- 
ent point is simply that in none of these 
conceptions does an experiential method 
provide a way of differentiating on an 
impartial basis between adequate and 
inadequate assertions in the field of ulti- 


mate values and their relations with 
facts. 

Now secular philosophy has been 
slowly learning these lessons and is ap- 
proaching more and more in their light 
its responsibility to deal reasonably with 
values and with problems involving their 
relation to facts. As it does so, a new con- 
ception of what it essentially means to be 
reasonable comes to light with a new 
method through which reason may oper- 
ate. In the field of formal relations it is 
now clear that to be reasonable means to 
respect the law of contradiction. In the 
field of factual science it is clear that to 
be reasonable means to respect per- 
ceptual evidence and the inductive 
canons by which we tell what any given 
body of evidence proves. In the fields 
involving values, which include religion 
and its theological interpretation, what 
does it mean to be reasonable; and what 
sort of method is appropriate? 

The answer seems to be: It means to 
recognize that wherever there are differ- 
ences of evaluation they rest in the last 
analysis on differences in the criteria of 
values to which the diverging thinkers 
are severally committed; that the mere 
fact that one thinker inclines toward one 
criterion and another toward another 
gives neither of the two any superior 
plausibility; but that in the presence of 
these differences each is responsible to 
avoid arbitrariness in his decision. Now 
what is arbitrariness in this situation? 


It is allowing one’s self to become or re- . 


main attached to a standard of value 
without intelligent appreciation of the 
standards championed by others and 
without systematic comparison leading 
to a choice of standard grounded in clear 
awareness of the merits and defects of 
each. So far as one achieves such an ap- 
preciation and engages in such a com- 
parison he is reasonable about his value- 
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commitments, and the highest degree of 
reasonableness is realized wherever these 
processes are exhibited in their most im- 
partial form. The challenging problem of 
contemporary philosophy is to devise a 
method by which this reasonableness can 
be adequately realized—a procedure by 
which the ultimate commitments of any 
philosophic school may be compared ob- 
jectively with those of any other school, 
to the end that the most inclusive per- 
spective with its appropriate commit- 
ment may be discovered and clearly de- 
lineated. 

Contemporary secular thought realizes 
that the basic problem posed by the situ- 
ation which we here confront is the prob- 
lem of disagreement between champions 
of opposing philosophies and that no 
solution is reasonable if it does not pro- 
vide a way by which they can advance 
from disagreement toward agreement. 
Emphasis on agreement as the crucial 
test of reasonableness (not agreement 
anyhow secured but agreement sought 
through mutual appreciation and shared 
understanding reached in the presence of 
all relevant factors) has now become 
central in discussions of problems of 
method. The problem, then, in dealing 
with criteria of values and of their rela- 
tions to fact—with the contrasting com- 
mitments and opposing theories about 
such matters—is to find a method of 
passing impartially from disagreement to 
agreement. Wherever there is disagree- 
ment, there is error and inadequacy, in 
all theories but one and perhaps in all; 
wherever agreement is reached in this 
manner, a fuller truth correcting pre- 
vious error has been found—a conviction 
proving its greater adequacy by its 
power to reconcile opposites in an inclu- 
sive synthesis. 

There is a movement in secular phi- 
losophy today which is making this em- 


phasis and gradually working out a 
method for applying and developing it. 
In American thought, phases of it are 
revealed in the philosophies of such men 
as Felix Cohen, Lodge, Sheldon, Church- 
man, Murphy; in oriental thought the 
same emphasis is finding expression in 
forms naturally suggested by its histori- 
cal background. I believe that the most 
significant promise of future develop- 
ment in general methodology lies in this 
direction—that a novel major conception ° 
of reason and its way of operating will 
progressively emerge from this move- 
ment of thought. Later I shall attempt to 
state the basic principles which, in my 
judgment, express the essence of this new 
method. It is evident that its distinctive 
feature lies in the refusal of a thinker 
pursuing it to commit himself to the ulti- 
mate convictions of this or that partisan 
view, attempting to refute all competi- 
tors as wrong. He assumes, instead, that 
a more adequate perspective is to be 
gradually found through a process of 
open-minded understanding, co-opera- 
tive criticism, and reasonable reconcilia- 
tion participated in by the holders of 
varying views. True wisdom in this field 
is not given already by any of the the- 
ories now proposed; it is always yet to be 
discovered by the fuller sharing of expe- 
riences on the part of all who are eager 
for the best of which human life is ca- 
pable and who see that every man or 
woman can contribute toward the clarifi- 
cation and realization of that supreme 
value. 

b) Religious.—But even though the- 
ology, viewed historically, has depended 
for its method on the procedures success- 
fully developed by secular thought at 
any given time, a proposed method that 
is justified merely as an application of 
such procedures to the field of religion 
might well leave us with a lurking sus- 
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picion. After all, religion has features 
which distinguish it from other subject 
matter. Hence even though, when previ- 
ous methods have led us into a blind 
alley, we seem to have no recourse in our 
quest for a better method save to turn to 
the newly promising ways of thought in 
related fields to find what they can offer, 
still we will be more confident that we 
are on the right track if they can be seen 
to be harmonious with the distinctive in- 
sights of religion. And our confidence will 
rise to the highest possible assurance if it 
appears that the new way of secular 
thought now taking shape expresses 
more fully than previous theological 
methods have done a profound convic- 
tion on which all ‘the great religions 
agree. ; 

I think that precisely this can be 
shown in the case of the new procedure 
just briefly sketched and that theology 
in the past has failed in its methodology 
to measure up to what is implied in the 
highest values that religion enables men 
to glimpse. All the great religions agree 
that in some sense love is the supreme 
value of which human experience is 
capable and the most dependable clue to 
its adequate interpretation. The kind of 
love that is here envisioned is the kind 
whose nature is most clearly expressed in 
the Golden Rule, interpreted in accord- 
ance with its spirit rather than with its 
letter: “‘Put yourself sympathetically in 
the position of another, and act in rela- 
tion to him as that appreciative under- 
standing would suggest, knowing that 
you would be happy if he were to under- 
stand with similar sympathy your needs 
and aspirations and were always to act 
so far as you are concerned under the 
guidance of that understanding.” 

Now what is more radically incon- 
sistent with the spirit of love thus con- 
ceived than intolerance or dogmatism— 


than willingness to commit one’s self to 
an ultimate value without an impartial 
effort to appreciate alternative values 
and to compare them reasonably with 
the one toward which inclination initially 
tends? This is the expression of hostility 
and pride, not of love, as Buddhism has 
consistently taught, and as persistent 
strains in other religions have clearly or 
haltingly seen. What we want another to 
do when we lay our convictions persua- 
sively before him is not to allow his pre- 
vious commitments and present preju- 
dices to stand in the way of full respon- 
siveness to the values we are ready to dis- 
close; we want him to be sensitively open 
to whatever is good in them without 
hindrance from established habit and 
hoary tradition. All right, then—‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.” We are re- 
sponsible to be appreciatively sensitive 
in this way to the supreme values and 
distinctive convictions of others, not al- 
lowing our traditional loyalties and emo- 
tionally satisfying habits to obstruct 
that responsiveness to what they have 
found good and to the vaster world that 
can be discovered by making it our own. 
What could be a more obvious expression 
of love in the activity of philosophical or 
theological interpretation than a method 
which guides us in sharing the world of 
another, in entering appreciatively into 
the values that he has found, and in 
adding to our previously limited per- 
spective the meaning that the divine has 
come to have for him? What greater and 
more enriching adventure is there than 
the co-operative exploration through 
which such a theological method would 
pilot us? In what better way can we love 
others when engaging in the task of sys- 
tematically understanding religion than 
by realizing, in dealing with-the pre- 
suppositions that divide one sectarian 
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interpretation from another, the open 
and impartial state of mind of the scien- 
tist when he deals with the different 
hypotheses proposed for explaining a 
given set of facts? He avoids the tempta- 
tion to commit himself in advance to one 
hypothesis against the others, for he is 
eager not to lose whatever verifiable 
truth there may be in any of them. So 
when one truly cares for other human 
centers of experience, he will be eager not 
to let his own initial predilections stand 
in the way of full discovery of all that 
their hypotheses about what is supreme- 
ly worthy of devotion might contribute 
toward the most inclusive appreciation 
and understanding that man is capable 
of attaining. 

The theologies of the great religions 
have given us doctrines ahout love, but as 
yet they have not succeeded in being an 
expression of a generous, outgoing love. 
Were they thoroughly consistent with 
their own highest ideals, they would be- 
come precisely this—they would adopt 
such a method as would express the quest 
for a democratically shared understand- 
ing of the deepest things that the experi- 
ence of men can disclose. The present 
paper is a halting attempt to point the 
way in this direction. 

I conclude, then, that the new meth- 
odology thus briefly sketched not only is 
in line with promising trends of con- 
temporary secular thought but is also 
more completely harmonious than any 
methodology of the past with what is 
best in religion itself. 


II. THE METHOD 


Thus far what I am proposing as the 
“‘new’’ method has merely been described 
in very general terms. I now undertake 
the task of portraying it more fully and 
illustrating its use, so that its nature and 
significance may be better appreciated. 


Such a task will include a formulation of 
the guiding principles which acceptance 
of the method assumes as sound and an 
outline of the main steps of procedure 
revealed in its employment. 

a) Guiding principles.—Six principles 
which characterize the method when 
applied to any subject matter, secular or 
religious, will be listed first. A seventh 
principle, which characterizes it as ap- 
plied to the specific field of religion, fol- 
lows. 

1. Any intellectual interpretation in- 
volving values and facts is actually 
(whatever its holder may believe to the 
contrary) relative to the limited stand- 
point of those who hold it—to the par- 
ticular ‘‘existential’’ slant and the partial 
appreciations of goodness that they have 
been able to achieve. It is not universally 
valid, and to claim, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, that it is so is to display the sin 
of intellectual pride in its most serious 
and dangerous form. 

2. There is no greater initial proba- 
bility of the adequacy of any particular 
interpretation than there is of the ade- 
quacy of any other. Prior to responsible 
comparative analysis guided by the 
spirit of impartial generosity, all inter- 
pretations stand on exactly the same 
footing. The mere fact that I happen to 
incline toward a given interpretation and 
find its categories peculiarly helpful in 
mapping out the universe as I experience 
it proves nothing about the objective 
probability of that interpretation. Other 
thinkers, with equal right, will incline 
toward other viewpoints, and their 
choices are initially just as plausible as 
mine. 

3. But, despite the limitations of this 
relativity, any thinker is able in some 
measure to respond to the interpreta- 
tions proposed by others and to gain a 
more inclusive perspective in which they 
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can be compared with his own previous 
interpretation. The way of progress lies 
in this direction, and the pursuit of such 
a perspective is the work of reason in this 
field. 

4. What kind of criterion may properly 
be employed in the comparative assess- 
ment of divergent interpretations cannot 
be determined by anyone in advance. It 
can only be determined through co-oper- 
ative discovery of what each interpreta- 
tion is able to accomplish, not only in 
providing clarified understanding of the 
universe, but also in guiding other ‘in- 
sistent human needs (practical and emo- 
tional) toward their richest possible ful- 
filment. To commit one’s self to any 
criterion in advance of this process of 
shared discovery is to blind one’s self to 
the fruitful possibilities that other pro- 
posed criteria might exhibit. 

5. Different interpretations should 
hence be regarded as different hypothe- 
ses in quest of completion, not as claim- 
ants to the status of established truth. 
Their distinctive character as philosophi- 
cal rather than as scientific hypotheses 
lies in the fact that, instead of covering 
this or that restricted area of human 
experience only, they are inclusive hy- 
potheses, seeking meaningful appiication 
to everything whatever to which man’s 
thought can be directed. 

6. The appropriate presumption to 
guide the systematic study and detailed 
assessment is that each, especially the 
historically influential ones, has a sig- 
nificant positive contribution to make, 
without which our understanding of the 
universe would be poorer than it now can 
be and our power of adjustment to its 
demands less effective. It should be as- 
sumed, also, that the contribution can in 
all cases be given articulate expression, 
although lengthy and patient analysis 
may be required to accomplish this in 
impartial form. 


When these six principles are applied 
specifically to the field of theology, they 
result in the following assumption: 

7. The God that is ultimately real, and 
therefore the true Object of man’s re- 
ligious reverence, is none of the gods al- 
ready given in any limited or sectarian 
tradition but the God embodying all the 
greatness that the vision of sincere men 
and women throughout the whole world 
and in all generations can progressively 
discover, as those visions are lovingly 
shared. The God yet to be found in this 
way is more real than any god already 
found or that anybody might wish to 
protect from this co-operative process. 
The same principle applies to the ulti- 
mate meaning of other basic religious 
concepts, such as “soul,” “faith,” 
“church,” and “‘salvation.” 

b) Steps of procedure.—It remains to 
sketch the main steps of procedure which 
the method determined by the adoption 
of these principles would follow and to 
illustrate them. It will be obvious that 
this procedure can operate only so far as 
there is readiness on the part of par- 
ticipants to take their values tentatively 
rather than absolutely, in the interest of 
coming to appreciate impartially what- 
ever is good in the values of others. It 
provides a concrete way of rendering 
that readiness effective. And even if only 
one participant as yet feels this readi- 
ness, his exemplification of the basic atti- 
tude involved will elicit a similar attitude 
on the part of others as rapidly as is pos- 
sible. He is saying to them in effect: 
“You doubtless have something good— 
in your criterion of truth, of value, and 
of reality—that I have thus far missed. 
I would like to share it with you and to 
share also whatever proves to be good in 
my own previous notions on _ these 
things.” 

These steps may best be introduced by 
observing what is implied by these prin- 
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ciples about our criterion of theological 
understanding. In the past, theologians 
(and the same, of course, has been true of 
philosophers working in other fields than 
religion) have felt themselves in the 
dilemma of either having no criterion at 
all or applying a criterion which reflects 
the partisan assumptions that they have 
already adopted. But it now appears that 
there is a third alternative: even though 
no impartial criterion is at present given, 
such a criterion may gradually emerge 
through the process of seeking to pass 
from initial disagreement to agreement. 
It may do so because such passage is al- 
ways possible in some measure whenever 
opposing thinkers sincerely attempt it. 

1. The first step of co-operative pro- 
cedure follows at once from this consider- 
ation. The initial analysis that is needed 
in dealing with any serious intellectual 
problem is its analysis into those matters 
on which agreement can already be as- 
sumed and which, therefore, are objec- 
tive and publicly sharable and those 
matters on which agreement has not yet 
been attained, in which, for that reason, 
no objective character is yet found. The 
concepts by which we refer to the former 
can be given fairly definite and un- 
ambiguous connotation, while the con- 
cepts by which we refer to the latter are 
inevitably vague and ambiguous; their 
meaning remains to be determined 
through the process of achieving fuller 
agreement. This analysis is foundational 
to all else because progress toward a 
larger measure of agreement can start 
only from accurate recognition of the 
relevant points on which agreement al- 
ready exists and those on which it is still 
lacking. Whenever our assumptions on 
this matter prove mistaken, they have to 
be corrected before we can proceed 
further. Also, the matters on which op- 
posing thinkers now agree provide the 
preliminary medium for communication 


between them; if they disagreed on 
everything they could not even talk in- 
telligibly to each other, and no progress 
toward fuller agreement could begin. 
At least a shared understanding of the 
meanings of certain words is essential to 
the co-operative exploration of whatever 
is not yet shared. 

2. The next step follows from the cir- 
cumstance that in the area of disagree- 
ment the aim is to make progress toward 
free and friendly agreement. The cate- 
gories which are appropriate to employ 
at this juncture are those of “ends” and 
‘“‘means’”’; this step can be stated best in 
such terms. The reason is a simple one. 
Opposing thinkers have previously 
adopted their partisan assumptions on 
these disputed matters dogmatically, as 
ultimate commitments. Now, since they 
are participating in a co-operative proc- 
ess of mutual criticism, aiming at a more 
inclusive position, these assumptions are 
reduced to a less than ultimate status; 
the ultimate is something yet to be dis- 
covered through that process. A natural 
way of describing this situation is to say 
that that ultimate yet to be discovered 
constitutes the common end sought by 
all participants in the controversy, while 
their varying sets of partisan assump- 
tions constitute different means which 
they are severally proposing for the 
realization of that end. If, for example, 
Protestants and Catholics were to sub- 
ject their differences to co-operative ad- 
justment in this manner, each party 
would regard its own present conception 
of the relation between the ecclesiastical 
community and the individual not as a 
dogmatic commitment but as an alterna- 
tive way of realizing an end which tran- 
scends what both previous doctrines 
have envisioned. 

3. The third step involves the solution 
of a linguistic problem. We need an im- 
partial terminology in which to denote 
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this common ultimate end and by whose 
aid, later, we shall compare objectively 
the alternative means proposed for its 
realization. At present such a terminol- 
ogy is lacking. Each school uses its own 
preferred categories in which to state not 
only its own position but also the posi- 
tions of its various rivals. But this is in- 
evitably prejudicial in favor of its own 
doctrine and against all competing doc- 
trines. The very meaning of the words 
that it uses is affected by its distinctive 
commitments; they imply the soundness 
of its own conclusions and the falsity of 
the conclusions of others. When the 
Catholic, for example, uses the word 
“‘sacrament,”’ he means by it not only the 
acts that are performed but also a par- 
ticular interpretation of those acts which 
reflects the Catholic conception of the 
church and its role in mediating salva- 
tion to its members; when the Protestant 
uses the same word, he means an inter- 
pretation which reflects the quite differ- 
ent Protestant conception of the way in 
which the individual participates in 
God’s saving grace. Obviously, discus- 
sion by opposing thinkers through the 
use of such terms is futile. Only when, in 
addition to adopting a common end, they 
have accepted an impartial word or 
phrase by which to refer to it and are 
thus able to describe their opposing posi- 
tions in objective relation to that com- 
mon end can the discussion be continued 
with some hope of reaching a larger 
measure of agreement. 

This vital step may be illustrated by 
what has happened during the last half- 
century in the field of ethical theory. In 
the nineteenth century the two main 
competing ethical theories were the utili- 
tarian and the Kantian. Each had its 
chosen terminology in which it stated all 
ethical issues; the utilitarian analyzed 
them in terms of “good” or ‘bad’ 


choices of means to “general happiness,” 
while the Kantian analyzed them in 
terms of ‘‘right”’ or “‘wrong,”’ their right- 
ness or wrongness being determined by 
measuring them against an absolute and 
universal rule. Neither of these positions 
could be fairly stated in terms of the lan- 
guage preferred by the other, for the two 
sets of categories involved incompatible 
assumptions. Today this situation is par- 
tially remedied by the increasing em- 
ployment in ethical theory of the still 
more general concept of ‘‘ value,’ which 
had already gained a quasi-impartiality 
through its use in the science of eco- 
nomics. When the utilitarian and the 
Kantian state their contrasting positions 
in terms of this more ultimate category, 
the theories become comparable in an 
objective way; the issue now becomes a 
matter of choosing between the values 
realized by selecting appropriate means 
for wise social ends and the values real- 
ized by applying a universal] rule of con- 
duct to all our acts. Instead of being lim- 
ited to viewing both theories through the 
partisan eyes of one or the other, and 
thus failing to achieve unbiased under- 
standing, we can view them from a com- 
mon external focus which is nonpartisan. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the 
need satisfied in this third step, the 
fourth and the fifth steps consist in a 
further development of this nonpartisan 
language. By engaging in the compara- 
tive analysis and synthesis now required, 
the language is extended to cover rele- 
vant details as well as the general prin- 
ciples in their major opposition to each 
other. 

4. The fourth step is the systematic 
analysis of each of the contrasting posi- 
tions in terms of this impartial] language, 
to bring out as objectively as possible the 
distinctive virtues and defects of each. 
This analysis, in other words, will at- 
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tempt to reveal the precise contribution 
which each position can make toward the 
common end in the light of which they 
are being compared and in what respects 
the contribution of one is more valuable 
than that of the others and in what re- 
spects it is less so. Of course, the analysis 
is not a merely formal matter, in the 
sense that anybody who knows how to 
reason consistently would be able to per- 
form it. In this field the meanings of the 
terms employed can only be caught by 
one who penetrates sympathetically into 
the heart of the religious position being 
analyzed, so as to appreciate its value to 
those who hold it. 

5. The final step is the progressive 
synthesis of the superior values which 
emerge from this analysis into a perspec- 
tive richer and more inclusive than any 
of the positions with which the process 
began—a perspective which preserves 
all that is of dependable virtue in each of 
these positions, so far as it can be pre- 
served, and integrates them into a har- 
monious whole. Mature thinking does 
not stop short with objective, critical 
analysis. It inevitably goes on to synthe- 
sis, because its controlling interest is to 
discover and share the value-insights of 
other thinkers, and they cannot be 
shared without being brought together in 
peaceful unity with the values already 
glimpsed. 

This five-step process needs to be car- 
ried out on three levels of increasing gen- 
erality. And it can be carried out on all 
of them at the same time. 

Assuming a starting-point within the 
Christian field, which most Westerners 
would naturally do, the first level con- 
sists in its application to the competing 
sectarian interpretations of Christianity 
in the interest of developing a genuinely 
ecumenical theology. The second con- 
sists in working out by its aid a reconcil- 


ing synthesis between the different re- 
ligions of the world to the end that noth- 
ing dependably good in any of these 
various approaches to the divine need be 
missed in the further growth of each. 
The process of discovering one’s larger 
self is more rapid and more deeply satis- 
fying according as the difference between 
what he has been and what he is now 
seeking to become is greater; the expan- 
sion realized is more revolutionary and 
more thrilling. The third consists in the 
continual appropriation by religion of 
the values newly emerging in the secular 
experience of men, so that their spiritual 
significance is fully realized. Some of the 
greatest insights of theology in the past 
have been gained by turning to the 
values found in happy family life—in the 
relation of father to child, brother to 
brother, husband to wife. It is important 
that this process continue, for there is 
always the possibility of further advance 
if religion remains responsive to newly 
discovered goods in all areas of human 
experience, such as art, literature, friend- 
ship, science, and responsible statesman- 
ship, as well as the family. The most 
threatening religious conflict today is not 
between different Christian sects and not 
even between Christianity and other re- 
ligions now recognized as such; it is be- 
tween communism and what all these 
religions have traditionally emphasized. 
This is a religious conflict, because com- 
munism expresses a religious devotion to 
certain economic and social values to 
whose spiritual possibilities traditional 
religions have as yet been insufficiently 
responsive. 

For an illustration of the way in which 
I conceive that these steps would work 
out in dealing with a concrete problem, 
let us consider a case which belongs to 
the second level just described. This is 
the problem of synthesizing the distinc- 
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tive values of Christianity with those of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

At the first step it would be discov- 
ered, among other things, that a funda- 
mental focus of agreement between these 
two religions lies in the belief of each 
that an outgoing love for others is the 
culminating mark of true spiritual 
achievement. Common acceptance of 
this value provides, then, an initial core of 
mutual understanding on which a larger 
measure of understanding and of agree- 
ment could be built. Among the funda- 
mental points of disagreement would be 
those resulting from the fact that in 
Jewish-Christian history this ideal has 
been clarified by successive revisions in 
the Hebrew concept of a personal God 
and the Christian doctrine of redemption 
through the death of Christ, while in 
Buddhist history it has been clarified by 
successive transformations in the con- 
cept of the spiritual state gradually 
reached by disciplined conquest of hu- 
man craving and in the bodhisattva 
“gift of returning.” These disagreements 
pose very serious difficulties. 

At the second step irenic-minded 
Christians and Buddhists would accept 
the principle that the disagreements, 
however serious, are not to be regarded 
as final. Where their conceptions and 
doctrines conflict, they are to be viewed 
not as objects of unconditional loyalty 
but as proposed means for the realization 
of a common end, which does not now 
exist but which is to emerge from the co- 
operative and mutually appreciative 
comparison of these alternative means. 
This end will largely consist of the com- 
pleter fellow-feeling into which the love 
on which they already agree will develop 
as a result of this process. 

The third step will involve the defini- 
tion of this end in a nonpartisan lan- 
guage. Since impartiality here is essen- 


tial, we could not pick for this purpose 


the term “‘love,’’ for this to us would 
carry a distinctively Christian meaning, 
nor the term “compassion,” for this 
would carry a distinctively Buddhist 
meaning. Some neutral term will have to 
be discovered which, whether rendered 
in a Western or in an Eastern language, 
would involve no prejudice either in 
favor of the one religious conception or in 
favor of the other. Such a term might be: 
“the glad giving of self, for the sake of 
the good of others.” It is important to 
remember that, although this term must 
be neutral, it must also be so chosen as 
to preserve as fully as possible the vital 
warmth of the partisan concepts it re- 
places and to absorb that warmth into 
itself; no pale, dry term of compromise 
will do. Then, other Christian and 
Buddhist doctrines will be described ob- 
jectively in their relation to the non- 
partisan ideal thus denoted. For ex- 
ample, the Christian doctrine of forgive- 
ness would become “the way to self- 
giving through the participation of one’s 
old self in the death of Christ and the 
release of a new self into oneness with a 
self-giving God”; while the correspond- 
ing Buddhist doctrine would become 
“the way to self-giving through aware- 
ness and rejection of the self-seeking 
cravings which now dominate us and the 
realization of oneness with al) other 
craving and suffering sentient beings 
which comes as a result of such self- 
mastery.” 

As the fourth step the participants in 
this process would systematically ana- 
lyze, in the light of these impartial for- 
mulations, the history and present expe- 
rience of the two religions in order to 
compare their virtues and defects as ob- 
jectively as possible. In what respects 
and under what conditions does the 
Christian way secure the full release in 
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happy oneness with others of all the 


energy, all the emotion, all the intellec- 
tual power of men and women? In what 
respects and under what conditions does 
the Buddhist way secure this? Only 
searching analysis of this sort can reach 
an answer to such crucial questions. 
Finally, as the fifth step, the task will 
be that of progressively integrating what 
proves dependably valuable in each re- 
ligion into an inclusive, harmonious 
whole, which would constitute a richer 
and completer way of meeting man’s 
spiritual needs than either religion could 
ever provide by itself. This integration, 
of course, cannot be accomplished in any 


arbitrary, not to say mechanical, fashion; 


it can only come as the result of an actual 
growing together of the two faiths as 
adherents of each become eager not to 
miss the more abundant life that can be 
found by appreciating and making their 
own the contribution offered by the 
other. The method here outlined gives 
that eagerness a procedure for expressing 
itself effectively—for realizing its aim 
with aminimum of waste and lost motion. 

This method is, I conceive, self-correc- 
tive, in the same fundamental sense in 
which the procedure of inductive science 
is self-corrective. Whenever a scientist 
finds himself unable to draw confident 
generalizations from the evidence now at 
hand, all that he needs is to enlarge his 
sample in accordance with the same 
canons employed in securing the sample 
that has proved inadequate. If appropri- 
ate data are available, sooner or later he 
will possess a sample large enough to per- 
mit warranted generalizations; it will be 


a fair sample of the whole field of data to 
which the generalizations are supposed 


to apply. The case is similar with the 
method in theology here sketched. If 
in pursuing it the theologian finds 
himself blocked at any time in his 
progress toward a richer and more 
inclusive system of theological under- 
standing, all that is necessary is to 
perform the procedures involved in a yet 
more patient, careful, and thorough 
manner. If the barrier is capable of being 
removed, it can be removed in this way. 
He will find that there is needed, per- 
haps, a still more impartial language in 
which to state the issues between the 
opposing schools, or more detailed and 
accurate analysis of the conflicting doc- 
trines in terms of this language, or more 
systematic comparison to bring out ob- 
jective virtues and weaknesses of each, or 
throughout the entire process a more 
sincere readiness to allow diverging 
original convictions to become revised to 
whatever extent is needed. By such cor- 
rections whatever further progress is pos- 
sible toward the goal of fuller sharing and 
a wider area of friendly agreement will be 
achieved. At the same time I do not 
mean to claim that the method as here 
described is perfect. It is proposed as a 
means to the end of loving unity in re- 
ligion and democratic co-operation in 
theology ; as such, it is subject to progres- 
sive correction, just as the method of 
science is. The reader is hereby invited to 
participate in the co-operative improve- 
ment of this method, so that as the years 
pass it will fill its role more and more 


efficiently. 
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II 


PAUL TILLICH* 


I. METHOD AND REALITY 


ETHOD is the systematic way of 
M doing something, especially of 
gaining knowledge. No method 
can be found in separation from its actual 
exercise; methodological considerations 
are abstractions from methods actually 
used. Descartes’s Discours de la méthode 
followed Galileo’s application of the 
method of mathematical physics and 
brought it to general consciousness and 
philosophical _definiteness. _Schleier- 
macher’s method, as used in the Glau- 
benslehre, followed the mystical-roman- 
tic reinterpretation of religion and es- 
tablished a methodology of inner ex- 
perience. The methodological remarks 
made in this paper describe the method 
actually used in my attempts to elabo- 
rate a theology of ‘“‘self-transcending 
Realism” (gléubiger Realismus), which is 
supposed to overcome supra-naturalism 
as well as its naturalistic counterpart. 

It is not a sound procedure to borrow a 
method for a special realm of inquiry 
from another realm in which this method 
has been successfully used. It seems that 
the emphasis on the so-called “em- 


*Paul Tillich has been professor of Philosophical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
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versity of Berlin and the University of Marburg, 
Germany. He is author of The Religious Situation 
(1926), The Interpretation of History (1936), and 
other works. His Hiram W. Thomas lecture at the 
University of Chicago, “Religion and Secular Cul- 
ture,’ was published in the April, 1946, issue of the 
Journal of Religion. The End of the Protestant Era? 
translated and edited by James Luther Adams, is 
about to be published by the University of Chicago 


Press. 
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pirical” method in theology has not 
grown out of actual theological demands 
but has been imposed on theology under 
the pressure of a ‘‘methodological im- 
perialism,” exercised by the pattern of 
natural sciences. This subjection of 
theology to a strange pattern has re- 
sulted in an undue extension of the con- 
cept “empirical” and the lack of a clear 
distinction between the different mean- 
ings of “experience” in the theological 
enterprise. For some it is the general 
human experience on the basis of which 
they try to approach inferentially the 
religious objects; for others it is the reli- 
gious experience of mankind, empathi- 
cally interpreted. Sometimes it is the re- 
ligious experience of the theologian and 
the group to which he belongs that gives 
the material for an “empirical” theology. 
Sometimes an ontological intuition is 
called ‘experience.’ Certainly, every 
concrete reality is open to many meth- 
ods, according to its different “levels” or 
“functional potentialities.” And each of 
the ways mentioned (besides some oth- 
ers) can contribute something to the in- 
vestigation of a phenomenon as complex 
as religion. But the confusing term “‘em- 
pirical’? should not be imposed on all of 
them; nor should the attempt be made 
to establish a methodological monism 
which includes chemistry as well as 
theology. Reality itself makes demands, 
and the method must follow; reality offers 
itself in different ways, and our cogni- 
tive intellect must receive it in different 
ways. An exclusive method applied to 
everything closes many ways of approach 
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and impoverishes our vision of reality. A 
world construed according to the model 
of classical mechanics or Hegelian dia- 
lectics or behavioristic protocols is not 
the cognitive fulfilment of the potentiali- 
ties of reality. In this respect a genuine 
pragmatism which refuses to close any 
door is much more realistic than a dog- 
matic empiricism with which it is some- 
times confused—even by its own fol- 
lowers. 

We encounter reality—or reality im- 
poses itself upon us—sometimes in a 
more complex way, sometimes in definite 
and distinguishable elements and func- 
tions. Whenever we encounter reality in 
the one or the other way, it challenges 
our cognitive power and brings it into 
action. The way in which the cognitive 
power works is dependent on three fac- 
tors: its own structure, the structure of 
the reality it encounters, and the rela- 
tion of the two structures. In a methodi- 
cal approach these three factors are 
noticed, analyzed, and evaluated. But 
the prius of all this is the encounter it- 
self; and nothing is more destructive for 
knowledge than the establishment of 
methods which, by their very nature, 
prevent the actual encounter or prej- 
udice its interpretation. (It is my opinion 
that the term ‘“‘encounter” is more ade- 
quate for our pre-theoretical relation to 
reality than the term “experience,” 
which has lost so much of its specific 
meaning that it needs to be ‘‘saved,” 
namely, restricted to a theoretically in- 
terpreted encounter.) 

The presupposition of theology is that 
there is a special encounter with reality— 
or a special way in which reality imposes 
itself on us—which is ordinarily called 
“religious.”’ And it is the presupposition 
of this paper that “having a religious 
encounter with reality” means “being 
ultimately concerned about reality.” 


II. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


The ultimate concern or the religious 
encounter with reality can be considered 
in two ways. It can be looked at as an 
event beside other events, to be observed 
and described in theoretical detachment; 
or it can be understood as an event in 
which he who considers it is “existential- 
ly” involved. In the first case the philos- 
opher of religion is at work, in the sec- 
ond the theologian speaks. The philoso- 
pher of religion notices the ultimate con- 
cern, which he cannot help finding in the 
history of religion as a quality of prac- 
tically all representative personalities, 
symbols, and activities that are called 
“religious.”” But in his dealing with this 
characteristic of religion he himself is 
only theoretically, but not existentially, 
concerned. The religious concern is not 
his concern in so far as he is a philosopher 
of religion. He points to it, he explains 
it, but his work is not an expression of 
the religious encounter with reality. This 
is different in the theologian. He applies 
his ultimate concern to everything, as an 
ultimate concern demands—even to his 
theoretical interpretation of the religious 
encounter. For the theologian the inter- 
pretation of the ultimate concern is it- 
self a matter of ultimate concern, a 
religious work. 

But this distinction is not unambigu- 
ous. There is an element in every philos- 
ophy (not only in every philosopher) 
which is “existential,” i.e., which has the 
character of an ultimate decision about 
the meaning of reality. The less technical 
and the more creative a philosophy is, 
the more it shows, at least implicitly, an 
ultimate concern. No creative philosophy 
can escape its religious background. This 
is the reason for the tremendous influence 
that philosophy has had not only on 
theology but also on the history of re- 
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ligion and vice versa; for, as the philos- 
opher cannot escape his theological back- 
ground, so the theologian cannot escape 
his philosophical tool. Those who try to 
do so deceive themselves: their language, 
which is shaped through philosophy, 
betrays them (as even Barth has ad- 
mitted). 

Nevertheless, the distinction between 
theology and philosophy of religion is 
valid and cannot be obliterated without 
dangerous consequences. It is very un- 
fortunate that the so-called “Continen- 
tal” theology has brought into disregard 
the function of an independent philoso- 
phy of religion, thus creating an in- 
tolerable theological absolutism; and it 
is equally unfortunate that American 
(nonfundamentalistic) theology was not 
able to protect itself from being dissolved 
into a general philosophy of religion, thus 
producing a self-destructive relativism. 

Theology is the existential and, at the 
same time, methodical interpretation of 
an ultimate concern. The interpretation 
of an ultimate concern is ‘existential’ 
if it is done in the situation of concern. 
The interpretation of an ultimate con- 
cern is methodical if it relates the con- 
cern rationally to the whole of experi- 
ence. Theology, literally and historically, 
unites these two elements. Theological 
propositions, therefore, are propositions 
which deal with an object in so far as it 
is related to an ultimate concern. No 
object is excluded from theology if this 
criterion is applied, not even a piece of 
stone; and no object is in itself a matter 
of theology, not even God as an object of 
inference. This makes theology absolute- 
ly universal, on the one hand, and ab- 
solutely definite, on the other hand. 
Theology has to deal with everything, 
but only under the theological criterion, 
the ultimate concern. ; 

The concept “ultimate concern’’ is it- 


self the result of a theological procedure. 
It expresses two sides of the religious 
experience: (1) The one side is the ab- 
solute or unconditional or ultimate 
element in religious experience. Every 
religious relation, attitude, symbol, and 
action is unconditionally serious; decisive 
in an absolute sense; transcending any 
preliminary, transitory, and dependent 
value..The whole history of religion con- 
firms this side of religious experience. 
Where there is a living religion, it makes 
an absolute claim; it claims the “‘ whole 
heart’’; it does not admit anything ulti- 
mate besides itself. (2) The other side is 
the dynamic presence of the ‘‘ultimate” 
as a continuous, never ceasing, concrete, 
and universal concern, always demand- 
ing and giving, always threatening and 
promising. As an actual concern it ex- 
presses itself in the actualities of life, 
qualifying every section of existence and 
using every section of existence for its 
own embodiment in symbols and actions; 
for the religious or ultimate concern re- 
fers to the ultimate foundation of our 
being and the ultimate meaning of our 
existence. Therefore, we can formulate 
the abstract criterion of every theological 
work in this way: Those propositions are 
theological which deal with a subject in 
so far as it belongs to the foundation of 
our being and in so far as the meaning of 
our existence depends on it. 


Ill. THE POSITIVE ELEMENT IN THE 
THEOLOGICAL METHOD 


The ultimate concern is a concrete 
concern; otherwise it could not be a 
concern at all. Even mysticism lives in 
concrete traditions and symbols in order 
to express, in action and thought, that 
which transcends everything concrete. 
Theology, therefore, must interpret the 
totality of symbols, institutions, and 
ideas in which an ultimate concern has 
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embodied itself; theology is, first of all, 
positive. It works on the basis, in the 
material, and for the purpose of an actual 
religion. ‘The participation in a religious 
reality is a presupposition of all theology. 
You have to be within the circlejof a 
concrete religion in order to interpret it 
existentially. This is the ‘theological 
circle” which theology cannot (and never 
should try to) escape. This circle is not 
vicious, but its denial is dishonest, for it 
could be denied only in the name of an 
assumedly higher ultimate, which im- 
mediately would establish the same 
circle. 

Traditionally, the theological circle 
has been expressed in the assertion that 
faith is the precondition of theology. 
(Pistis precedes gnosis, as the Alexan- 
drians said ; credo ut intelligam, as Anselm, 
following Augustine, formulated it.) 


. Faith, in this context, means a con- 


vinced and active participation in the 
life of a religious group, its traditions, 
its tensions, its activities. It is not the 
individual belief of the theologian to 
which they refer (as we are inclined to 
misinterpret the credo ut intelligam) ; but 
it is the spiritual substance out of which 
a theologian must create, even if he is 
aware of the weakness of his personal 
faith (otherwise there would be no hon- 
est theologian). 

The ultimate concern out of which we 
are working as theologians is embodied 
in Christianity. If a Christian theologian 
says that for him Christianity is one 
among other elements in the religion he 
intends to interpret, this can mean two 
things—either that he is not a theologian 
but a philosopher of religion or that he 
belongs to a new religious synthesis 
which is, like everything concrete, in- 
clusive and exclusive at the same time 
and which therefore establishes a theo- 
logical circle, just as Christianity does. 


Since such a concrete synthesis has not 
yet appeared within my own theological 
circle and since I am convinced that 
Christianity is able to take all possible 
elements of religious truth into itself 
without ceasing to be Christianity, I am 
going to speak now about Christian 
theology, as the only one which is within 
my existential reach. 

Christian theology is a work of the 
Christian church. The theological func- 
tion is one of its essential functions, 
which never can be lost so long as there 
is the church. Christian theology, more- 
over, cannot be carried on except by the 
church. The positive character of the ul- 
timate concern makes “individual theol- 
ogy” impossible. The individual theo- 
logian can and should find more adequate 
methods of interpretation. But he cannot 
find that which he is asked to interpret. 
Concretely speaking: Christian theology 
is the interpretation of the message that 
Jesus is the Christ, and of the symbols 
and institutions based on this message. 
Theology is the methodical self-interpre- 
tation of the Christian church (1) in the 
direction of its foundation, the ‘“‘new 
reality” which has become manifest in 
Jesus as the Christ, and (2) in the direc- 
tion of the life, past and present, which 
is determined by this new reality. The 
original document of the new reality is 
the Bible; the expression of the life de- 
termined by this new reality is the 
Tradition. 


IV. THE THEOLOGICAL METHOD WITH 
RESPECT TO BIBLE AND 
TRADITION 


Bible and Tradition give the material 
in which the theologian works. The Bible 
implies three elements which have dif- 
ferent impacts on the theological meth- 
od. First, and basically, it contains the 
decisive manifestation of what concerns 
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us ultimately, in the picture of Jesus as 
the Christ. This is the criterion of all 
Christian theology, the criterion also of 
the theological use of the Bible, for the 
Bible contains, second, the reception of 
this manifestation in the original church. 
Every biblical writer is, at the same time, 
a witness to the new reality in Jesus as 
the Christ and a witness of the way in 
which he and the group to which he be- 
longs have received the new reality. In 
the latter sense they have started the 
Tradition. In the first sense they point 
to that which judges the Tradition, in- 
cluding their own contribution to it. 
(This is the meaning of Luther’s state- 
ment that the Bible is the “Word of 
God”’ in so far as it Christum treibet; in 
the power of this criterion he himself 
judged the canon.) From this it follows 
that not the Bible as such, as a part of 
the history of religion, is the norm of 
Christian theology but the Bible in so 
far as it is the genuine witness to the new 
reality. It is the permanent task of 
Christian theology (in unity with the 
developing religious and historical under- 
standing of the Bible) to elaborate the 
norm of Christian theology out of the 
whole of the biblical material and to ap- 
ply the norm equally to Bible and Tradi- 
tion. The third element in the biblical 
literature that is important for theologi- 
cal method is the preparation for the de- 
cisive manifestation of the new reality 
and for its reception by the church. In 
the Old as well as in the New Testament 
we find in language, rites, and ideas a 
large element of general revelation as it 
has occurred and continuously occurs 
within human religion generally. Our eyes 
have been opened to this element by the 
work of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule 
in historical theology. So far as method 
goes, this means that in every theological 
statement we must take into considera- 


tion the religious substance .which is 
transformed and purified in the prophetic 
and apostolic message. Only in this sense, 
but in this sense definitely, the history 
of religion belongs to the positive ele- 
ment in Christian theology. The uni- 
versality of the Christian claim im- 
plies that there is no religion, not 
even the most primitive, which has 
not contributed or will not contribute 
to the preparation and reception of the 
new reality in history. In this sense the 
theologian always must be a “pagan” 
and a “Jew” and a “Greek” (humanist) 
and bring their spiritual substance under 
the criterion of the theological norm. For 
instance, the terms “Son of Man,” 
““Messiah,”’ “Son of God,’ “Kyrios,” 
“Logos,” appear in the history of reli- 
gion; and, if they are used for the inter- 
pretation of the new reality, they con- 
tribute to it with their previous connota- 
tions, but in such a way that their mean- 
ing is judged and saved at the same time, 
This method of judging and saving the 
history of religion is exercised by all the 
biblical writers. It must be done method- 
ically and creatively by the theologian. 

Methodologically, the Tradition (the 
beginning of which is the biblical litera- 
ture) is not normative but guiding. This 
is a rejection of the Roman Catholic 
point of view; just as the subordination 
of the biblical literature to the theologi- 
cal norm implied in it is a rejection of 
orthodox Protestantism. Tradition can- 
not be normative in Christian theology 
because there is always an element in 
Tradition which must be judged and 
cannot be the judge itself. But Tradition 
can and must be guiding for the theolo- 
gian, because it is the expression of the 


continuous reception of the new reality 


in history and because, without tradi- 


tion, no theological existence is possible.. 
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estants to believe that by jumping over 
two thousand years of Christian tradi- 
tion they can come into a direct and 
existential (more than philological) rela- 
tion to the biblical texts. The guiding 
function of the Tradition has a positive 
and a negative side. Positively, the Tra- 
dition shows the questions implied in the 
Christian message, the main possibili- 
ties of answers, and the points in which 
Christians have agreed and have dis- 
agreed. Negatively, the Tradition shows 
answers which have generally been 
avoided and, above all, answers which 
have been characterized by the church as 
“heretical.” He who takes the Tradition 
sriously must take heresies seriously. 
He knows that a heresy is supposed to 
be, not a deviating opinion, but an exis- 
tential attack on, or a distortion of, the 
theological norm in the name of theol- 
ogy. He will not easily—not without 
the consciousness that he risks his parti- 
tipation in the new reality—promote a 
view which has been characterized as 
heretical by the church as a whole. This, 
of course, should not prevent anyone 
from following his theological conscience 
‘as Luther did in Worms); but it should 
sharpen that conscience. 

The positive element in theological 
nethod is historically given. But nothing 
is more ambiguous than the concept 
‘historical.”” When the Anglican church 
accepted the apostolic succession as one 
fits basic doctrines, it meant to empha- 
ize the historical continuity of the 
manifestation of the new reality in his- 
ory. In this sense the doctrine empha- 
ized the historical element in church and 
theology. But when Anglican theologi- 
ins, answering Roman attacks, tried to 
ustify the apostolic character of their 
piscopate by an 8,000 to 1 documentary 
probability that there was a real apostol- 
¢ succession, they introduced another 


meaning of “historical,” namely, the 
probabilities (which never can become 
religious certainties) of historical re- 
search. In that moment their religious 
position was scientifically undermined 
because they confused the two mean- 
ings of ‘‘historical.’’ The same is true of 
biblical criticism. If the Christian faith 
is based even on a 100,000 to 1 proba- 
bility that Jesus has said or done or suf- 
fered this or that; if Christianity is based 
on possible birth-registers of Nazareth 
or crime-registers of Pontius Pilate, then 
it has lost its foundation completely. 
Then the historical event, that a new 
reality has appeared in mankind and the 
world (a reality which is reflected in the 
picture of Jesus as the Christ), has be- 
come a matter of empirical verification, 
ideally through a competent reporter, 
armed with a camera, phonograph, and 
psychograph. Since such a reporter, un- 
fortunately, was not available in the year 
A.D. 30, we have to replace him by more 
or less probable conjectures. But this is 
not the historical character of Jesus as 
the Christ. It is regrettable that one of 
the greatest events in the history of 
religion—the radical criticism of the 
holy legend of Christianity by Christian 
theologians, which destroyed a whole 
system of pious superstition—has been 
abused for the purpose of giving a 
pseudo-scientific foundation to the 
Christian faith. The historical founda- 
tion of theological method does not 
mean that the theologian has to wait, 
with fear and trembling, for the next 
mail which may bring him a new, more 
critical, or more conservative statement 
about some important facts of the “life 
of Jesus” according to which he has to 
change his faith and his theology. But it 
does mean that his theology is deter- 
mined by the event of the appearance of 
the new reality in history, as reflected in 
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the full biblical picture of Jesus as the 
Christ and as witnessed by all biblical 


writers and by the whole tradition of 


Christianity. 


V. THE ELEMENT OF IMMEDIACY IN 
THE THEOLOGICAL METHOD 


The positive element in theology, as 
discussed above, gives the content of 
theological work; the rational element, 
to be discussed later, gives the form of 
theological work; and the element of 
immediacy, to be discussed now, gives 
the medium of theological work. Without 
participation in the reality within which 
theology speaks, no theology is possible; 
it is the air in which theology breathes. 
We call this participation “‘experience”’ 
in the larger sense of the word, in which 
it covers the mere encounter as well as 
the cognitively conscious encounter. 
“Experience” in both senses is the 
medium, the element in which theology 
lives. But the religious experience of the 
theologian is not a positive source and 
not a norm of systematic theology. 
Everybody’s religious experience is 
shaped by the denominational group to 
which he belongs. The education in his 
own church opened the door to religious 
reality for every theologian. Later he has 
personal experiences which confirm or 
transform his earlier ones. But his in- 
tention should never be to make his 
earlier or later experiences the content 
of his theology; they certainly will enter 
into it, but this is an event, not an inten- 
tion. It is the function of the medium to 
mediate, not to hold fast. It was the 
danger of Schleiermacher’s theology that 
his concept of ‘‘religious consciousness” 
became confused with “experience.” But 
it contradicts the basic principle of the 
Reformation to look at one’s self in- 
stead of looking beyond one’s self at the 
new reality which liberates man from 
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himself. Our experience is changing and 
fragmentary ; it is not the source of truth, 
although without it no truth can become 
our truth. 

It might be said that the whole histo 
of religion, including the biblical religion 
and the development of Christianity, is 
the reservoir of man’s religious experi- 
ence and that the positive element of 
theology is identical with the contents of 
this experience. Such a statement is cor- 
rect, but ambiguous. A content, e.g., of 
the experience of the prophet Isaiah, is 
the paradoxical acting of God in history, 
This divine acting transcends every im- 
mediate experience. It has become mani- 
fest to the prophet in a situation which 
we should call “revelation.” Of course, 
the prophet is aware of this situation, 
and to that extent it is an ‘‘experience.” 
Not the experiential side, however, is 
significant for the prophet and for the 
theologian, but the revelatory side. The 
word “revelation” has been distorted 
into ‘“supra-natural communication of 
knowledge”’; it is hard to save the word 
(and many others) from this state of 
corruption into which it has been 
brought by both supra-naturalism and 
naturalism. Nevertheless, “revelation” 
points to something for which no other 
adequate word is available—certainly 
not “‘religious experience.” Revelation is 
the manifestation of the ultimate ground 
and meaning of human existence (and 
implicitly of all existence). It is not a 
matter of objective knowledge, of em- 
pirical research or rational inference. It 
is a matter of ultimate concern; it 
grasps the total personality and is ef- 
fective through a set of symbols. Revela- 
tion is not restricted to a special period 
of history, to special personalities or 
writings. It occurs wherever it “wills.” 
But we can speak of it only if it has be- 
come revelation for us, if we have ex- 
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perienced it existentially. Not experi- 
ence, but revelation received in ex- 
perience, gives the content of every 
theology. 

There is, however, one point (which is 
only a point, without length or breadth) 
in which medium and content are identi- 
cal, because in this point subject and 
object are identical: It is the awareness 
of the ultimate itself, the esse ipsum, 
which transcends the difference be- 
tween subject and object and lies, as the 
presupposition of all doubts, beyond 
doubt; it is the veritas ipsa, as Augustine 
has called it. It is wrong to call this point 
“God” (as the ontological argument 
does), but it is necessary to call it “‘that 
inus which makes it impossible for us to 
escape God.” It is the presence of the 
dement of “‘ultimacy” in the structure 
of our existence, the basis of religious 
experience. It has been called “religious 
ipriort”’; but if we use this phrase (in the 
sense Of anima naturaliier religiosa), we 
must remove every content from it and 
reduce it to the pure potentiality of hav- 
ing experiences with the character of 
‘ultimate concern.” Every content of 
such an experience is dependent on reve- 
ktion, namely, on the special way, form, 
and situation in which this potentiality is 
actualized by a concern which is concrete 
and ultimate at the same time. While the 
ertainty of the pure ultimacy is ulti- 
mate, conditioned by nothing, its con- 
rete embodiment in symbols and acts is 
matter of destiny and venturing faith. 
Whenever we speak of religious experi- 
ence, it is important to distinguish these 
inseparable) elements: (1) the “point” 
of immediate awareness of the uncondi- 
tional which 7s empty but unconditional- 
ly certain; and (2) the “breadth” of a 
concrete concern which is full of content 
but has the conditional certainty of ven- 


luring faith. Theology deals with the 


second element, while presupposing the 
first and measuring every theological 
statement by the standard of the ulti- 
macy of the ultimate concern. 


VI, THE ELEMENT OF RATIONALITY 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL METHOD 


Theology is the rational “word” about 
God; it is the methodical interpretation 
of our ultimate concern. The rational 
element is not a source of theology. It 
does not give the content. But it gives 
the form; and the relation between form 
and content is extremely complex and 
demands careful analysis. 

Theology is often identified with sys- 
tematic theology. Although this termi- 
nology is bad, because it excludes his- 
torical and practical theology from their 
full part in the whole world of theology, 
it indicates that theology is essentially 
systematic. The word ‘‘system” has a 
narrower and a larger meaning. In its 
narrower sense the word points to the 
ideal of a deductive method in which a 
whole of interdependent presuppositions 
is derived from highest principles. At- 
tempts have been made to develop such 
a system in the history of Christian 
thought. But the positive element in 
theology utterly resists a “‘system’’ in 
this sense; it includes openness and un- 
dermines a closed system. But “system” 
has also a larger sense. It designates a 
whole of propositions which are con- 
sistent, interdependent, and developed 
according to a definite method. In this 
sense all classical theology was systemat- 
ic, and no theology, however fragmen- 
tary its actual work may be, can sur- 
render the systematic idea. Every mean- 
ingful fragment is an implicit system, as 
every system is an explicit fragment; 
for man, and especially the theologian, 


lives in fragments, in reality as well as in 


thought. 


tre 
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It is obvious that the positive charac- 
ter of theology excludes a rational or 
natural theology, if these terms mean 
that, without existential participation in 
an ultimate concern, a detached analysis 
of reality can produce theological propo- 
sitions. Even the rational substructure 
on which, according to scholasticism, the 
revealed superstructure is built, has 
convincing power only in the situation of 
faith. Even if (with Thomas and against 
Duns Scotus) the logical necessity and 
correctness of the arguments of natural 
theology are acknowledged, their exis- 
tential significance without revelation is 
not asserted. 

The terms “natural religion” or “‘na- 
tural revelation” or “natural theology” 
are extremely misleading. If religion is 
the state of being grasped by an ultimate 
concern, “natural religion’ can only 
mean that the ultimate concern is ex- 
perienced in an encounter with nature. 
This, of course, is not only possible and 
real, but it is a necessary part of every 
ultimate concern; but it cannot be sepa- 
rated from other elements which also be- 
long to every ultimate concern, such as 
personal and social elements. The con- 
cepts ‘‘natural revelation” and “natural 
theology” are often used for a knowl- 
edge of God which is inferentially derived 
from the structure of reality. But, 
whether such conclusions are valid or 
not, in neither case have they the 
character of “revelation,” and they 
should not be called ‘theological,’ for 
there is no meaningful speaking of God 
if he is taken as an object which is not, at 
the same time, the ground of the speak- 
ing about him. There is no meaningful 
speaking of God except in an existential 
attitude or in the situation of revelation. 
In any other attitude the religious word 
“‘God”’ is used after it has been deprived 
of its genuine, namely, its religious, 
meaning. So we can say: There is revela- 
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tion through nature; but there is no 
natural (rational) revelation. And there 
is theology dealing with nature; but 
there is no natural theology. Reason 
elaborates but does not produce theologi- 
cal propositions. 

But the question arises as to whether 
the ‘‘elaboration” of the positive element 
in theology does not introduce a rational 
element into the substance itself. The 
urgency of this question is obvious when 
we look at the large number of philo- 
sophical concepts which have been used 
for theological purposes throughout the 
whole history of Christian thought. 

It is possible to make a distinction be- 
tween two types of theology, the keryg- 
matic and the apologetic type. In the 
kerygmatic type the kerygma—the mes- 
sage—is reproduced, interpreted, and 
organized either in predominantly bibli- 
cal terms or in terms taken from the 
classical tradition. In the apologetic 
type the kerygma is related to the pre- 
philosophical and the philosophical in- 
terpretations of reality. An apology 
“makes answer’’—answers the questions 
asked of, and the criticisms directed 
against, a concrete religion. But an an- 
swer is possible only if there is a common 
ground between the one who asks and the 
one who answers. Apologetic theology 
presupposes the idea of a universal reve- 
lation, to which reference can be made 
because it is acknowledged by both sides. 
Here the rational element in theological 
method becomes most important and 
most intimately connected with the 
positive element. The way in which this 
connection has been and should be car- 
ried through can be called the “‘method 
of correlation.” 


VII. THE METHOD OF CORRELATION 


Wherever theology is understood in 
“existential” terms, all theological state- 
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ments have the character of ‘‘correla- 
tion.” Luther has expressed this prin- 
ciple very often and very strongly: “As 
you believe, so you have.” This does not 
mean that the belief produces its con- 
tents; such an idea would have been ut- 
terly blasphemous for Luther. But it 
does mean that the objective and the 
subjective side of faith are interrelated, 
for faith is the expression of the impact 
of an ultimate concern on the human 
personality; it is the expression of an 
“existential situation” and not the ac- 
ceptance of an objective assertion. 
Therefore, it is always subjective and 
objective in a strict interdependence. It 
is the beginning of a process of disinte- 
gration in theology if the objective side 
is isolated as a quasi-scientific assertion 
and the subjective side as an emo- 
tional “‘will to believe” in spite of a 
lack of evidence. The problem of truth 
in theology cannot be solved in terms 


of objective evidence. It can be solved, 


only in terms of existential criteria. 
In the prophetic, as well as in the 
mystical, literature one criterion always 
appears: The unconditional character of 
the unconditional. Symbolically, it is 
called the “‘majesty of God”’; or his ex- 
clusiveness against all finite claims 
(idols) or the unconditional dependence 
of every power on the divine power; or 
the “justification by grace alone.”’ Every 
genuine heresy is an attack on the divini- 
ty of the divine. It gives to something 
finite infinite validity. It conditions the 
unconditional, for instance, by human 
morality or rationality. The “truth” of 
the Reformation theology against the 
canons of the Council of Trent is its em- 
phasis on the ultimacy of the ultimate 
concern; it is not a “‘scientific’”’ superi- 
ority of the Protestant over the Catholic 
propositions. It is an ‘‘existential,” not 
an “objective,” truth. This is the reason 
why the struggle of theologians is signifi- 


cant. They discuss, at least in principle, 
questions of “‘to be or not to be.” 

The method of correlation is especially 
the method of apologetic theology. 
Question and answer must be correlated 
in such a way that the religious symbol 
is interpreted as the adequate answer to 
a question, implied in man’s existence, 
and asked in primitive, pre-philosophi- 
cal, or elaborated philosophical terms. 
For instance, the question implied in 
human finitude is answered in the sym- 
bols which constitute the idea of God; or 
the symbol of revelation answers the 
questions which drive reason to its own 
boundary; or the question implied in 
man’s existential disruption and despair 
is answered in the symbol of the Christ 
and his appearance under the conditions 
of existence; or the idea of the divine 
Spirit is interpreted as the answer to the 
question implied in the tragic ambi- 
guities of life, especially man’s spiritual 
life; or the problems of the meaning of 
history are answered in the symbol of 
the Kingdom of God. In all these cases 
the method of correlation establishes a 
mutual interdependence between ques- 
tions and answers. The questions im- 
plied in human existence determine the 
meaning and the theological interpreta- 
tion of the answers as they appear in the 
classical religious concepts. The form of 
the questions, whether primitive or 
philosophical, is decisive for the theologi- 
cal form in which the answer is given. 
And, conversely, the substance of the 
question is determined by the substance 
of the answer. Nobody is able to ask 
questions concerning God, revelation, 
Christ, etc., who has not already received 
some answer. So we can say: With re- 
spect to man’s ultimate concern the ques- 
tions contain the substance of the an- 
swers, and the answers are shaped by the 
form of the questions. Here the rational 
element in theological method has a de- 
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termining influence on theological propo- 
sitions—not on their substance but on 
their form. But there is no way of saying 
a priori how much substance is hidden 
in the form. This can be said only in the 
process of theological work, and never 
fully. The reception of the “‘new reality,” 
is always conditioned by the “old real- 
ity,” which is conquered and fulfilled 
by it. This is the reason why early 
Christianity formulated the doctrine 
of the Logos, who has appeared in a 
unique way in Jesus as the Christ and is, 
at the same time, the universal principle 
of revelation in religion and culture. In 
this way the old reality can be considered 
as preparation for the new one; and the 
philosophical form is ultimately related 
to the substance of the theological an- 
swer instead of being alien to it. It seems 
to me that, without some form of a 
Logos doctrine (even if the term ‘‘ Logos” 
is not used), no theology—certainly no 
apologetic theology—is possible. 

A few examples may suffice to give a 
concrete impression of the method of 
correlation. If the question implied in 
human finitude is the question of God 
and the idea of God is the answer to this 
question, then modern existential analy- 
sis of human finitude becomes extremely 
valuable for the theological treatment of 
the idea of God. God becomes the cor- 
relate to human anxiety and contingen- 
cy. He becomes the symbol of a “tran- 
scendent courage,” in which the charac- 
teristics of finitude, as essential insecuri- 
ty, loneliness, having to die, etc., are 
overcome. In this way the idea of God 
receives existential significance. The 
meaningless and self-contradictory ques- 
tion about the “existence of God” is re- 
placed by an intensely meaningful ques- 
tion concerning our participation in an 
infinite communion, security, power, and 
meaning in the divine life. 


In the same way the question implied 
in the self-destructive trends of man’s 
personal and social life is to be under- 
stood as the question to which the cen- 
tral Christian statement that Jesus is the 
Christ gives the answer. If Christology is 
treated on the basis of this correlation, it 
interprets the picture of Jesus Christ as 
the ultimate manifestation of saving 
power in life and history, as the appear- 
ance of a “‘new reality,” a power of 
wholeness and reconciliation conquering 
the “‘demonic”’ mechanisms in personal 
and social existence. Then our recent re- 
discovery of the contradictory struc- 
tures in soul and community deter- 
mines the form of our christological 
answer and makes this answer existential 
for our time. The method of correlation 
liberates Christology from a historism 
which tries to base the Christian faith in 
the new reality on doubtful historical 
probabilities, and it also liberates Chris- 
tology from the “alchemy” of the doc- 
trine of two natures, interpreting its 
meaning as a statement of the paradox 
of the victorious maintenance of the 
divine-human unity in a personal life 
against all the disruptive attacks of 
man’s existential situation. 

The method of correlation, as these 
examples show, is at no point forced 
into the vicious debate between natural- 
ism and supra-naturalism. It describes 
things as they show themselves to the 
religious consciousness in the light of the 
human situation, the questions implied 
in it, and the answers given to it by the 
Christian message. Theology has re- 
discovered its correlative and existential 
character. It has overcome a theology of 
objective statements and subjective emo- 
tions. It has become again a way of giv- 
ing answers to the questions which are 
our ultimate concern. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF RELIGION 


A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN* 


NE of the charges most commonly 
brought against religion is that 
it rests upon presuppositions 

which it cannot justify. Any religion, so 
the attack runs, which is more than a 
spontaneous and childlike outpouring of 
the soul, demands a creed—a group of 
beliefs about God, man, and the world. 
This creed, supposing religion to be more 
than a passing fancy, must have some 
sort of intellectual guaranty. But no such 
guaranty can be found. Religion rests 
upon only such insecure foundations as 
divine revelation, authority, emotional 
need, and unconfirmed hypothesis. 

I propose to examine this charge. To 
do so it will be necessary to show, first, 
what is meant by the justification of any 
enterprise; second, the sense in which re- 
ligion does require justification; and, 
third, what significance can be attached 
to the failure on the part of religion to 
justify its own presuppositions. 


I 


In our attempt to emphasize the ra- 
tional capacities of man we are inclined 
often to overlook the fact that he is reli- 
gious, moral, aesthetic, and social as 
well. Man is a valuational animal. By 

*Dr. Benjamin did his graduate study in phi- 
losophy at the University of Michigan and taught 


philosophy at the University of Illinois from 1923 
to 1932 and at the University of Chicago from 


1932 to 1945. Since 1945 he has been chairman of the 


Department of Philosophy at the University of 
Missouri. He was a Guggenheim Fellow in 1930-31 
and published, in 1936, The Logical Structure of 
Science and, in 1937, An Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Science. In October, 1946, the Scientific 
Monthly contained an article entitled “Science and 
the Pursuit of Values,” which bears directly upon 
the subject of this paper. 
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this is meant simply that he is a creature 
with likes and preferences, on the one 
hand, and dislikes and aversions, on the 
other, who sets about by properly di- 
rected activities to maximize and render 
permanent the positive values and to 
eliminate, minimizé, or render transitory 
the negative values. From this point of 
view religion, art, morality, and inquiry 
are all essentially the same sort of thing 
—characteristic modes of human experi- 
ence which exhibit the same general pat- 
tern and differ from one another mainly 
in the kind of value pursued and in the 
particular means selected and employed 
for its attainment. Since truth is not 
goodness, inquiry is not morality; and, 
by the same differentiation of values, re- 
ligion is not art. But all four of these are 
basic value pursuits and, as such, bear 
striking resemblances to one another. 
Moreover, these resemblances are essen- 
tial to the proper understanding of the 
valuational activities. 

All these types of valuational behav- 
ior, for example, exhibit themselves on 
at least three levels of critical awareness. 
On the primitive level they are almost 
wholly unconscious and unreflective. 
Here art is an immediate and unanalytic 
enjoyment, religion a spontaneous and 
unquestioning devotion to something re- 
garded as having enduring value, moral- 
ity an automatic yielding to the dictates 
of conscience and training, and inquiry 
an uncritical and undisciplined acquisi- 
tion of behavior responses. The value is 
enjoyed without a precise awareness on 
the part of the individual as to what he is 
enjoying and without any control or de- 
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liberation in the selection of the means to 
this enjoyment. The second level of value 
appreciation emerges when the individ- 
ual becomes more or less distinctly aware 
of the nature of the value, of the char- 
acter and presuppositions of the value ex- 
perience, and of the presence of conflicts 
and antagonisms between values. At this 
level, art ceases to be the mere communi- 
cation of feeling and becomes increasing- 
ly an analysis of idea, form, and pattern; 
religion is no longer childlike but begins 
to develop creeds and theologies; moral- 
ity becomes aware for the first time of its 
principles of behavior and of the con- 
flicts between immediate and future val- 
ues, duty and pleasure, and individual 
and social values; inquiry begins to for- 
mulate its methods and to justify its con- 
clusions by formal techniques. At the 
highest level the critical faculties take 
complete control, and the value experi- 
ences themselves often disappear. This 
is the level at which art becomes art criti- 
cism and aesthetics; religion becomes 
theology and the philosophy of religion; 
morality becomes casuistry, preaching, 
and ethics; and inquiry becomes pure 
logic. 

The transition from the lower to the 
higher levels of value enjoyment is con- 
comitant with the biological growth of 
the individual. To this extent it is not 
under his control. Human growth is as- 
sociated with increasing dominance of 
the intellect, hence value enjoyment in- 
volves a continually increasing participa- 
tion of the rational faculties. Yet the 
plain fact of the matter is that, though 
this growth is inevitable, we should not 
have it otherwise. Advancement in value 
appreciation is the one thing in life 
which, for most of us, is ultimately de- 
sirable. Values which are uncritically ac- 
cepted, value experiences which are felt 
and enjoyed, while they may be satisfy- 


ing in the stages of youth and adoles- 


cence, seem, in adulthood, to call for. 


rational grounding *Ve want not merely 
to enjoy but to know why we enjoy; we 
demand that the values have such ob- 
jectivity as will make them compelling 
on the part of other people; we insist that 
the goods of life be somehow or other an 


expression of the fundamental character ° 


of the world in which we live. 

Growth in value appreciation, then, is 
synonymous with the process of rational 
justification. We seek justification of any 
enterprise simply because it is ultimately 
unsatisfying in the form in which it oc- 
curs and seems to demand that reaching- 
out toward further beliefs and convic- 
tions in terms of which alone it can be- 
come properly rewarding. Since the term 
“‘justification”’ is most commonly used in 
connection with inquiry, illustration 
may be drawn from this field. Inquiry, 
like religion, art, and morality, is a com- 
plex human activity and experience, 
centered about the achievement of a cer- 
tain value. In the early stages of our 
lives, inquiry is confined to the prodding, 
poking, and biting activities that are ex- 
hibited by the child who is presented 
with a new toy. The activity is carried 
on without consciousness either of the 
end to be achieved or of the method to 
be employed. The goals are not goals-in- 
view, and the techniques are not de- 
liberately selected from among possible 
alternatives. But, with the intellectual 
growth of the individual and with the 
need for adjustment to more and more 
complex situations, the earlier responses 
become inadequate. A more satisfying 
experience arises to the extent to which 
hypotheses become conscious and tech- 
niques become selective. The distinction 
between effective and ineffective meth- 
ods becomes replaced by the distinction 
between right and wrong methods, and 
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truth begins to emerge as a definable and 
deliberately sought-after goal. 

The rational justification of inquiry, 
therefore, consists in the uncovering of 
the presuppositions which underlie it. 
These presuppositions constitute the 
premises from which inquiry follows just 
as the axioms and postulates of a system 
of geometry constitute the justification 


for the theorems and corollaries. If the’ 


presuppositions are true, i.e., if they are 
such as can be believed, then inquiry has 
achieved its proper justification; if they 
are not true or cannot be known to be 
true, then inquiry is without justifica- 
tion and must remain an ultimately un- 
satisfying experience. 

The presuppositions of inquiry are at 
least two in number. First, truth is one 
of the supreme values in life. To accept 
this proposition one would be obliged to 
determine what is meant by truth, what 
is meant by conflicts of truth with other 
values, under what conditions truth may 
be legitimately sacrificed for other val- 
ues, and what is to be understood by a 
supreme value. Second, truth is attain- 
able at least by approximation. To ac- 
cept this proposition one would have to 
make explicit the conditions under which 
truth could conceivably be realized. Pre- 
sumably, such an analysis would dis- 
close that the attainability of truth is 
bound up with certain propositions 
about the rationality of nature, its ob- 
jectivity and uniformity, the validity of 
the laws of logic, and the adequacy of 
communication. 

These seem to me to be the presuppo- 
sitions of inquiry because, when in the 
course of inquiry I find myself wondering 
about what I am doing and when I begin 
to be uneasy and discouraged about my 
failure to attain my goal, I become easily 
convinced that I should find the enter- 
prise more satisfying and more rewarding 


if I could be sure that what I am trying 
to do is ultimately worth while and is 
not beyond the range of possibility. In 
other words, while I may spontaneously 
enter into inquiry without once raising 
the question of its warrant and of the 
attainability of the end, I find that, soon- 
er or later, I do raise that question and 
that I am uneasy until I have settled it. 
It is the kind of question that always 
seems to arise at the primitive and ele- 
mentary level of value activities, and it 
urges me, if I am concerned about mak- 
ing my value activities satisfying, to 
adopt a more critical and speculative at- 
titude toward them. I feel that my 
choices on matters of inquiry would be 
wiser if I were more completely aware of 
the nature and justification of the enter- 
prise. Inquiry, in other words, is justi- 
fied if and only if belief in these presup- 
positions is justified, and such belief is 
justified if and only if they are true. 

The closeness of the analogy between 
religion and inquiry is striking. Religion 
is, like inquiry, a group of correlated ac- 
tivities and experiences associated with 
the pursuit of a certain value. Just what 
this value is, is not so easy to say as in 
the case of inquiry. It may, perhaps, be 
suitably characterized as “‘spirituality” 
or “piety,” meaning by these terms an 
attitude of man toward the world which 
comforts him in times of sorrow; affords 
him something before which he may 
humble himself; and inspires him, by 
virtue of its fundamental position in the 
universe, to continue his struggle against 
the forces of evil. Religion, then, is a 
complex group of activities, feelings, and 
experiences centering about the attempt 
to maximize and render permanent a 
certain value involving an outlook upon 
the universe which seems to produce a 
lasting type of satisfaction. 

The presuppositions of religion are 
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those beliefs which, if true, will justify 
religion. They are not the conditions of 
religion in the sense that they are con- 
sciously present before religion occurs; on 
the contrary, they are called forth by the 
fact that, sooner or later, we begin to 
have misgivings about our religion, i.e., 
we find it less satisfying than we had 
hoped, and we search for something 
which will give it the required quality. 
The creed of religion, therefore, is, like 
the creed of inquiry, a group of proposi- 
tions which justify the enterprise and 
which, if they can be believed, warrant 
the continuation of the activity by re- 
moving all doubt in our minds as to its 
legitimacy. 

The creed of religion involves two pre- 
suppositions. First, piety is one of the 
supreme values in life and therefore 
worth striving for, even though it in- 
volve sacrificing other values. Second, 
piety is attainable at least by approxi- 
mation. For most individuals these two 
propositions are coextensive with the as- 
sertion of the existence of God. Hence we 
may say that belief in the existence of 
God constitutes justification for the pur- 
suit of piety in essentially the same way 
that belief in the objectivity of nature 
constitutes justification for the pursuit of 
truth. 


II 


One significant fact, however, con- 
siderably weakens the force of the argu- 
ment thus far raised. Does religion de- 
mand justification in the same way, and 
to the same extent, that inquiry does? 
Carlyle has argued effectively that reli- 
gion should be let alone and that we 
should resist the tendency of our rational 
faculties to enter this domain. Except we 
become as little children we cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. Instead, 
therefore, of fostering the critical attitude 


in religion, we should discourage it. Even 
in the sphere of inquiry itself we should 
not forget the discontented Socrates. 
Only the value experiences at the primi- 
tive level are finally satisfying; as soon 
as the attitude of criticism arises, the ex- 
periences themselves are doomed to ex- 
tinction. 

The element of truth in this claim cov- 
ers the error which it also contains. Un- 
questionably for many people an unre- 
flective and uncritical value experience 
is quite satisfying. Naiveté is, from many 
points of view, a desirable attitude. But 
we should remember that naiveté is not 
a value for those who are naive; only 
those who are sophisticated can properly 
esteem it. Therefore, the individuals 
who prefer, say, an unexamined religion 
to an examined one are not really naive, 
since, in recognizing the possibility of an 
alternative to an uncritical religion, they 
have already become critical about it. 
Though they may claim that an unre- 
flective religion is good enough for them, 
the germs of dissatisfaction have already 
been sown, and their simple religion can 
no longer please them in the same way 
or to the same degree. The only person 
who is really satisfied with an uncritical 
religion is one who is so naive that he has 
never even heard of a critical religion, 
one for whom the choice between a criti- 
cal and an uncritical religion would be 
strictly meaningless. 

Furthermore, intellectual growth in 
value appreciation does not necessarily 
involve a complete loss of the enjoy- 
ments of the prerational stages. The es- 
sential advantage of the reflective ap- 
proach lies in the fact that the individual 
with the more critical and discerning val- 
ue enjoyment has, in a sense, all that he 
had in the days when he was intellectual- 
ly less mature or, at least, can frequently, 
with a certain amount of effort, return to 
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that pristine stage. But he has, in addi- 
tion, the increased enjoyment which is 
the natural outcome of a wider range of 
value experiences. However intense the 
lower-level enjoyments may be, they are 
usually adequate only to the simpler sit- 
uations of life and tend to break down in 
the face of the complicated problems 
which confront the individual in adult- 
hood. When conflicts arise, choice be- 
comes necessary, and the most satisfy- 
ing choices are those which are reflective. 
Thus growth in value appreciation is 
identical with increase in ability to make 
wise choices. Such choice is dependent 
upon knowledge of the nature and pre- 
suppositions of the discipline and field in 
which the choice is made. In general, the 
greater the range of knowledge, the more 
adequate the choices will be, and, as a 
consequence, the more satisfying the ex- 
periences will be. The problem of the en- 
hancement of enjoyment in the area of 
value experiences is, therefore, the prob- 
lem of the progressive disclosure and 
justification of its presuppositions. 

We find ourselves, consequently, led 
to the conclusion that religion does sooner 
or later demand its own justification, and 
tightly so. While we should never ask for 
the justification of religion if we were 
not first religious, we cannot, in view of 
our continually broadening experience, 
remain satisfied with being ‘‘just reli- 
gious’; we must integrate our religion 
with the cognitive phases of our lives and 
establish on intellectual grounds a creed, 
a theology, or a metaphysical theory, on 
the basis of which the continuation of 
the religious activity may be rendered 
justifiable. 


III 


Granting that religion is entitled to 
ask for justification, is it true that no 
such justification can be achieved? And, 


if so, how serious is this failure for reli- 
gion? Following the pattern of our earlier 
discussion, we may first ask a similar 
question with regard to inquiry. Can in- 
quiry justify its own presuppositions? 
We saw that inquiry can be justified if 
and only if belief in the value of truth 
and in its attainability can be justified. 
We must show, for example, that truth 
is worth while and that nature has the 
required objectivity, rationality, and uni- 
formity. But this, unfortunately, cannot 
be shown. To do so would require us to 
establish certain truths about truth. If 
truth is set up only within inquiry, we 
should have to justify inquiry by using 
the very techniques which we are trying 
to justify. For example, if we should dis- 
cover an opponent who did not believe in 
the legitimacy of argument, we should 
find that the only way to convince him of 
his error is to argue with him. Naturally, 
we could hardly expect him to be per- 
suaded. Or if we should attempt to show 
that the objectivity of nature is a reason- 
able hypothesis whose consequences are 
everywhere compatible with the data and 
hence that the supposition of the objec- 
tivity of nature is more completely veri- 
fied than its alternative, we should be 
able to do this only by presupposing the 
very hypothesis itself, i.e., to establish 
the hypothesis of objectivity we should 
have to assume it. On the other hand, if 
truth is set up outside inquiry, it can be 
done only in a general pragmatic sense. 
Beliefs in the attainability of truth, the 
objectivity of nature, the rationality of 
the world, and the rest would be war- 
ranted simply because without them the 
intellectual enterprise could not continue 
or would continue only as an ultimately 
unsatisfying experience. We are obliged 
to believe these things simply because we 
must pursue truth and shall probably 
continue to do so even though we cannot 
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establish these basic beliefs. Our pursuit 
of truth becomes a more satisfying ex- 
perience if these beliefs are true. We are 
therefore justified in accepting them in 
order that we may continue to enjoy the 
enterprise of inquiry to the fullest. The 
somewhat disconcerting conclusion is, 
therefore, as follows: Inquiry demands 
justification in terms of certain further 
beliefs; these beliefs, however, cannot 
themselves be justified by inquiry but 
must be accepted simply because they 
render the continuation of inquiry plaus- 
ible and satisfying. 

Let us now turn to religion. Here there 
are two possibilities. On the one hand, 
we may justify the presuppositions of re- 
ligion by means of inquiry. This means 
that belief in the existence of God has the 
same status as belief in, say, the existence 
of molecules, i.e., the belief can be con- 
firmed by the usual techniques of investi- 
gation—inductive, deductive, experi- 
mental, observational, or even authori- 
tarian or intuitive. But we should be 
clear as to exactly what we shall have 
established if we do succeed in demon- 
strating the existence of God through the 
methods of inquiry. We shall have shown 
that belief in the existence of God is jus- 
tified, provided that inquiry itself is jus- 
tified. But inquiry, we have just seen, can 
be justified only in terms of certain be- 
liefs which cannot themselves be justified 
within the context of inquiry and are 
guaranteed only by the fact that we must 
believe them if inquiry is to be a satisfy- 
ing experience. Thus we reduce religion 
to its creed, and we reduce the creed toa 
faith in the techniques of inquiry; but 
these techniques are justified only be- 
cause we believe them without any other 
demonstration. Consequently, if we al- 
ready believe that inquiry is justified, 
then when we reduce religion to inquiry, 
we give this also its proper justification, 


but if we either fail to consider the ques- 
tion of the justification of inquiry or suc- 
ceed in showing that inquiry cannot be 
justified in any final manner, then we are 
essentially where we started: Religion is 
without any final justification. 

On the other hand, we may establish 
the belief in the existence of God outside 
the context of inquiry by showing that 
it has precisely the same relation to the 
religious experience that the presupposi- 
tions of inquiry have to the experience of 
inquiry. The presuppositions of inquiry 
are guaranteed only by the fact that we 
need these beliefs in order to render in- 
quiry a legitimate and satisfying experi- 
ence. Just as any inquiry whose presup- 
positions have been disclosed and clari- 
fied, even though they cannot be proved, 
is a more gratifying experience than blind 
inquiry, so a religion whose creed has 
been formulated, even though it cannot 
be established, is more rewarding than 
innocent religion. 

How serious, then, is the failure of re- 
ligion to justify itself? We have seen that, 
in a sense, religion does not demand jus- 
tification. But, by and large, a religion 
which is aware of the nature and truth 
of its presuppositions is a more satisfying 
religion than one which is not. Most in- 
dividuals at a certain level in their de- 
velopment seem to feel the need for aug- 
menting their religion by the addition of 
a creed. Hence religion does demand jus- 
tification. The error of the charge against 
religion lies in the belief that it requires 
justification in a way in which inquiry 
does not. If religion requires justification, 
then so does inquiry, both because they 
are value experiences of essentially the 
same kind and because in the process of 
justifying religion we may be called upon 
to justify inquiry. 

But the important correlative truth, 
which it has been the task of this paper 
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to demonstrate, is that inquiry is inca- 
pable of any sort of final justification. We 
should see, therefore, where the critic of 
religion stands when he charges that this 
form of activity is incapable of justifying 
its own presuppositions. If he insists that 
there is an objective truth but denies that 
there is an objective God, he stacks the 
cards against the religious advocate. But 
if the latter turns about and asks how it 
isknown that there is an objective truth, 
then, to change the figure somewhat, he 
trumps the critic’s ace. The conclusion 
seems simple. Either the critic should al- 
low the religious advocate to justify reli- 


gion in the same way in which he him- 
self justifies inquiry, or he should refrain 
from asking for any justification of reli- 
gion. 

Whether this conclusion affords any 
satisfaction to the religious man will de- 
pend on many factors. It may be com- 
forting to know that no further comfort 
is possible, Samuel Butler seems to have 
described the situation accurately thus: 
“Strange fate forman! He must perish if 
he get that which he must, perish if he 
strive not after. If he strive not after it he 
is no better than the brutes, if he get it 
he is more miserable than the devils.” 








CALVINISM IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY TODAY 


CLARENCE BOUMA* 


RIGINALLY Calvinism dominated 
() the American theological scene. 
The Pilgrims and Puritans 
brought it to New England, the Dutch 
Reformed planted it in New York and 
New Jersey, the German Reformed car- 
ried it to Pennsylvania, the Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians imported it 
into the middle and southern colonies, 
and the so-called ‘“‘Regular” or ‘‘Particu- 
lar” Baptists scattered it wherever they 
went in the Colonial period. 

This Calvinistic faith was the most 
consistent, the most mature, and the 
most comprehensive interpretation of 
the truths of the Gospel in the days of 
the Protestant Reformation. Calvin 
himself belonged to the second genera- 
tion of the Reformers, had a much more 
disciplined mind than did Luther, had 
been grounded in the humanistic learn- 
ing of his day, and was trained in law as 
well as theology when he wrote his Jnsti- 
tutes. The Institutes, particularly in their 
final edition of 1559, constitute a well- 
constructed, systematic treatise of the 
entire body of Christian truth built up 
from the Scriptures, throughout exhibit- 
ing the clarity, incisiveness, and con- 
sistency of the mind of the Genevan Re- 
former, who by common consent was the 
master-mind of the age of the Reforma- 
tion. 

*Dr. Bouma, born in the Netherlands, studied 
at Calvin College and Calvin Seminary in Michi- 
gan. After graduate work at Princeton, Harvard, 
Berlin, and Amsterdam and a year in the pastorate 
of the Christian Reformed church, he became pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Calvin Seminary, 


where he has been professor of ethics and apologet- 
ics for the last twenty years. 
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In distinction from the Lutheranism of 
his day, Calvin’s thought, and the sys- 
tem of theology named after him, was 
theocentric rather than Christocentric, 
theological rather than soteriological, 
and as such it opened up philosophical as 
well as theological perspectives. Luther’s 
central doctrine was justification by 
faith; Calvin’s that of the sovereignty of 
God. For Luther the chief interest lay in 
the question: “How can a sinner be justi- 
fied before a holy God?” For Calvin the 
supreme question was: “‘What is the will 
of God, and how can I, a redeemed 
sinner, live to his honor and glory?” Re- 
demption, important and essential as it 
was in his system, was for Calvin but an 
episode in the great cosmic drama of the 
world’s history, all of which he viewed 
with Paul and Augustine as the unfold- 
ing of the divine, eternal counsel. All 
that happens in a man’s life has its place 
according to the divine decree. Nothing 
comes by chance. Every part of human 
life and every phase of human history 
must fulfil the sovereign purpose of him 
who is not only the mighty Creator of the 
universe but at the same time the Father 
of all mercies and compassion for all his 
children. When they have surrendered in 
faith to him, he is their Father in Christ 
Jesus, filled with tender compassion for 
each one of them. His counsel stands, 
come what may. His sovereignty applies 
to the whole of his being—to his love and 
grace as well as to his power. There is 
nothing arbitrary in God, though we 
may not always understand his ways and 
doings. His wisdom far transcends the 
limited understanding of man, who 
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would call him to account. Complete sur- 
render, coupled with complete dedication 
to the service of this sovereign, mighty, 
loving God, is the apex of happiness for 
man, both here and hereafter, and in this 
light each honorable occupation, how- 
ever menial it may appear in the eyes of 
man, is a noble, a divine vocation to be 
discharged to the glory of God. 

This God-centered faith was a fresh 
and living reality in the consciousness of 
its devotees in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Its proponents and ad- 
herents did not look upon it as the inven- 
tion of any man—to them it was the 
highest and richest and most comforting 
and inspiring presentation of the great 
truths contained in the Word of God. 
These men were conscious that they were 
listening to the very voice of God when 
turning the pages of their Bible. To that 
Bible they turned for the answer to the 
question: How can I be saved? In that 
Bible they traced the realization of the 
counsel of God in the history of his 
chosen people, for which the history of 
the nations of the world was but the set- 
ting. That Bible contained for them the 
divine ordinances for human life and con- 
duct and was to be their ethical blueprint 
in order that they might live to the glory 
of God in every relationship of life. 

The catechisms and confessions in 
which these great truths were given 
systematic expression were also a source 
of spiritual comfort and strength to 
those embracing this faith. The great 
catechisms and confessions which these 
Calvinists carried with them as emi- 
grants to America were the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Belgic or Netherland 
Confession, the Canons of Dort, the 
Westminster Confession, and the West- 
minster catechisms, of: which the 
“Shorter” was by far the more valued 
and in use. These doctrinal standards 


were to them but the organized and sys- 
tematic expression of the deposit of 
divine truth contained in the Scriptures. 
In their mind there was no conflict be- 
tween these two, though the former was 
ever amenable to the latter. These Cal- 
vinists were nurtured on the Bible and 
the catechism. Their learning was often 
limited, but what they knew they knew 
well, and as for scope—that knowledge 
swept earth, heaven, and hell, this life 
and the life to come. They knew whence 
they came and whither they were going. 
As they recited their catechism, pored 
over their Bible, or listened to the ex- 
position of one of the great truths of 
God’s word in a sermon that received 
the lion’s share of a two-hour church 
service, these spiritual sons of Calvin 
could give a reason for the hope that was 
in them. They lived on the strong food of 
a God-centered faith. 


This faith was carried by thousands of 
immigrants to the shores of the New 
World and placed its indelible stamp 
upon our American life. Volumes have 
been written to exhibit the high ethical 
potency of this Puritan, or call it Cal- 
vinistic or Reformed, faith in its actual 
influence upon American history. But 
the question before us is: What is there 
left of Calvinism in American theology 
today? 

The flow of Calvinistic thought in erst- 
while Puritan New England has been re- 
duced to a pretty thin trickle today. Al- 
ready in the late seventeenth century, 
and especially during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Arminianism became a strong com- 
petitor. There followed Rationalism, is- 
suing in Unitarianism at the opening of 
the nineteenth century. Then came 
Emerson and New England Transcen- 
dentalism. And, finally, the triumvirate 
of modern philosophy, evolutionistic sci- 
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ence, and the higher critical study of the 
Bible dominated the academic and the- 
ological scene to such an extent that the 
God of the Puritan suffered a blackout at 
the hands of the cultured in the city of 
the Mathers and the “Colledge” of John 
Harvard. In penetrating fashion Dr. 
Haroutunian has traced the course of 
this waning glory of God in his Piety 
versus Moralism. Piety means God for 
God’s sake. Moralism is man’s use of 
God for his own (i.e., man’s) sake, for 
morality’s sake. This is the subtle transi- 
tion that takes place as the thinking of 
cultured New England moved from the 
Mathers and Jonathan Edwards to 
Chauncy the Universalist and Channing 
the Unitarian. Says Haroutunian: 

The change from Calvinism to the views of 
Chauncy had been radical and all-important. 
Before religion was God-centered, now it was 
centered in man. Before whatever was not con- 
ducive to the glory of God was infinitely evil, 
now that which is not conducive to the happi- 
ness of man is evil, unjust, and impossible to 
attribute to the deity. Before the good of man 
consisted ultimately in glorifying God; now, the 
glory of God consists in the good of man. Before 
man lived to worship and serve God, and now 
God lives to serve human happiness." 


As far as the main stream of religion 
and theology in Puritan New England 
is concerned, Calvinism is dead. The 
very church which the Pilgrim Fathers 
founded in Plymouth is Unitarian today. 
The Congregational churches in which 
the voice of the great Puritan divines of 
Colonial days resounded, though many 
of them are still in name Trinitarian, 
might as well—or better—be called 
Unitarian. Some individual Congrega- 
tional and some other independent 
churches are still preaching the Gospel of 
John Calvin in New England today, but 


* Joseph Haroutunian, Piety versus Moralism: 
The Passing of the New England Theology (New 
York, 1932), p. 145. 


their number is very small and their 
theological influence inconsiderable. 

Turning to the general picture of the 
present-day status of Calvinism through- 
out the country outside New England, it 
may be well to distinguish between vari- 
ous denominational groups. 


I. THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A. 


This, the largest Presbyterian group in 
the country, presents a diversified the- 
ological picture. Until about sixty years 
ago this body as a whole was loyal to its 
Calvinistic heritage. It first repudiated 
the Arminianism of the Cumberland 
group. The rank and file of the people 
knew their Shorter Catechism. The 
Westminster Standards were maintained 
as the richest and fullest presentation of 
the system of truth contained in the 
Scriptures. The theological leadership 
was genuinely Calvinistic. The training 
at the seminaries, of which Princeton and 
Union (New York) were outstanding, 
had been in the tradition of the West- 
minster Standards. Sixty, seventy years 
ago was the decade in which the great 
works in systematic theology appeared— 
those of Charles Hodge, of his son, A. A. 
Hodge, of Henry Boynton Smith, and of 
W. G. T. Shedd. 

Today a large sector of the leadership 
in this church has succumbed to modern- 
ism and completely ignores the official 
creed of the church. Loyalty to the West- 
minster Standards is in reality no longer 
a prerequisite for the ordained leader- 
ship. The days of indicting a leader who 
teaches in opposition to the official doc- 
trinal standards of the church is past. 
The liberal leadership of the church is 
mostly trained at Union Seminary, 
though this institution since the early 
nineties no longer stands in official rela- 
tion to the church. As for Princeton 
Seminary, with the death of B. B. War- 
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field in 1921 the last great systematic 
theologian in the tradition of the West- 
minster Standards and the Hodges 
passed off the scene in that center of 
learning. Later Brunner occupied the 
chair of Hodge and Warfield, and with 
him a decidedly ‘‘Barthian”’ influence 
arose on the Princeton faculty. The pres- 
ent incumbent of the chair of systematics 
is not an adherent of the Dialectical 
Theology, but President Mackay is; and 
through his new magazine, Theology To- 
day, the new positions of this school of 
thought are given wide currency. 

It is said that the rank and file of the 
church membership is still conservative 
and would welcome preaching in har- 
mony with the Westminster Standards. 
It is undoubtedly true that most of the 
ministers in the church are not Modern- 
ists, but it must not be forgotten that no 
less than thirteen hundred ordained men 
only about two decades ago signed the 
Auburn Affirmation, a statement which 
declared many of the basic doctrines of 
the Westminster Standards to be a mat- 
ter of indifference, not essential to the 
Christian faith. Many clergymen averse 
to modernism and favorable to the his- 
toric Calvinism of the creed declare that 
they desire to contend for the faith with- 
in the communion and in harmony with 
the Constitution and their vows, but the 
fact of the matter is that, since the 
Machen group left, there is practically no 
militant defense of the position of his- 
toric Calvinism over against the ever 
growing influence of modernism, inclu- 
sivism, Barthianism, and indifference to- 
ward the historic faith of John Calvin. 


II. THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


This, the Southern Presbyterian 
church, is much more conservative than 
the U.S.A. church. But also here the 


drift is away from a positive Calvinistic 
testimony in harmony with the creed and 
the historic traditions. Much of the 
leadership in this church today espouses 
with enthusiasm the proposed union be- 
tween their own and the Northern Pres- 
byterian church, despite the fact that it 
is well known that the sister-church is 
honeycombed with modernism. A hush- 
up policy and a persistent desire to avoid 
all controversy on matters of faith and 
doctrine create an atmosphere in which 
modernism and doctrinal indifferentism 
can flourish. A decided exception on this 
score is the group which has recently be- 
come vocal in a new magazine entitled 
Southern Presbyterian Journal. It is a 
valiant voice championing the great 
truths of the God-centered faith of John 
Calvin without dilution or equivocation. 

An interesting sidelight on the subject 
at hand is found in the inaugural address 
of Dr. John Newton Thomas, who five 
years ago was installed in the chair of 
systematic theology named after Robert 
L. Dabney at Union Theological Semi- 
nary at Richmond, Virginia. The in- 
augural subject of the new systematics 
professor, who appears to have drawn 
great inspiration from the Dialectical 
Theology, was, significantly enough, 
“The Sovereignty of God.’” In the open- 
ing paragraphs the speaker introduced 
an imaginary Martian visitor who asks: 
“What is the cardinal principle of your 
theology in the Reformed churches?” 
When he is told that it is the sovereignty 
of God, he sets out to visit a representa- 
tive group of Southern Presbyterian 
churches to hear their ministers preach. 
Later he returns and reports that he does 
not understand, seeing he has been visit- 
ing Southern Presbyterian churches for 
six months or more and has yet to hear 
the first sermon on the sovereignty of 


2 Union Seminary Review, April, 1941. 
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God. He doubts whether it is true that 
this is the cardinal doctrine, the distinc- 
tive principle of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States. The person ad- 
dressed then settles the argument by 
drawing from his shelf a small, dust- 
covered black book containing the Con- 
fession of Faith, which he hands to the 
imaginary visitor from Mars. After 
studying it for a moment, the latter 
makes the telling, not to say crushing, 
reply: “Yes, here it is. But in my judg- 
ment, sir, if I may be permitted to 
say so, the convictions which are vital, 
the doctrines which are real, are the 
truths your prophets herald from the 
pulpit, the counsels your pastors whisper 
at the bedside of the sick and dying. I 
care nothing for a doctrine which reposes 
cadaverously in your Confession, how- 
ever beautifully embalmed or perfect its 
state of preservation. I am interested not 
in the dead but in the living.” Here is a 
fresh approach to a living Calvinism. 
Will it be the first of many voices in the 
Southern Presbyterian church for a re- 
vitalized Calvinism? 


Ill. THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 


This is the Reformed church which 
was brought by the Dutch immigrants to 
New Netherland and the Jerseys in the 
opening decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They carried with them, besides 
their Bibles, the Belgic Confession and 
the Heidelberg Catechism. Somewhat 
later this Dutch church in the colonies 
received from the home church also that 
strict construction document of the five 
points of Calvinism, the Canons of Dort, 
adopted by the 1618-19 synod named 
after that historic city in the Nether- 
lands. How Calvinistic is the leadership 
and the rank and file of the membership 
of this church which has existed in our 
land for over three centuries? 

Leaving the western sector, which is 


the result largely of a later nineteenth- 
century immigration from Holland, out 
of view for the moment, perhaps the 
most outstanding characteristic of the 
Calvinism that marks this church today 
is its traditionalism. Its leaders are wont 
to boast of their blue-blood Dutch origin 
traced to Colonial days, but this historic 
body has produced no outstanding the- 
ological thinking such as one would 
naturally expect from its famous Dutch 
theological and Calvinistic antecedents, 
Hardly a name of an outstanding sys- 
tematic thinker in the field of Calvinistic 
theology can be found on its rolls 
throughout the three centuries of its 
existence. Woodbridge’s Analysis of Sys- 
tematic Theology, one of the few works, if 
not the only work, of its kind from the 
pen of one of its theologians, is a rather 
elementary two-hundred-and-fifty-page 
manual on the subject. A vigorous and 
enthusiastic espousal of the distinctive 
doctrines of the Reformed faith is hardly 
to be heard from this group today. Al- 
though no avowed modernism is vocal 
within its borders, neither can one say 
that the preaching in the old sector of 
this Dutch Reformed church has any dis- 
tinctly Calvinistic cast or color. The 
same cannot be said of the western sec- 
tor. Many of its ministers and parishion- 
ers have inherited something from the 
revival of the Reformed theology which 
took place in the Netherlands in the 
previous century. Yet, even so, also 
among them one looks in vain, barring a 
few happy exceptions, for a virile, live, 
progressive testimony for the Reformed 
faith in its distinctive expression and im- 
plications. 


IV. THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


This was formerly known as the Ger- 
man Reformed church and has now been 
merged with the Evangelical church un- 
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der the name “Evangelical and Re- 
formed church.” Its attitude toward its 
own historic creed is one of great ease 
and latitude. A small group, which was 
in earnest about its Calvinistic faith, re- 
fused to join the merger. There is no 
vitality or vigor, no intellectual and 
spiritual wrestling with the great truths 
of their Calvinistic heritage. Under the 
influence of Dr. Richards of Lancaster 
Seminary the Dialectical Theology has 
made its triumphant entry into this 
seminary and into this, originally, Ger- 
man Reformed church. Only history can 
tell what the bearing of this new develop- 
ment will be on the fortunes of Cal- 
vinism in this group. 

It is worth noting that the most 
vigorous and intellectually respectable 
championship of the historic Reformed 
faith is today carried on in this country 
by two comparatively small but live 
bodies, each with its own seminary. I 
refer to the Christian Reformed church 
and the Orthodox Presbyterian church. 


V. THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 


This is a body with Dutch Calvinistic 
antecedents, the result of an immigration 
movement to this country which began 
just a century ago. Desirous of a more 
vigorous Calvinistic testimony in faith 
and life than it found in the Reformed 
church in America, it soon decided to go 
its own way in 1857. This small body, 
with an inclusive membership of 135,000, 
sustains very close relations with the best 
of organized Calvinistic life in the 
Netherlands and is enthusiastically loyal 
to the God-centered faith of the Scrip- 
tures in the Augustinian-Calvinistic tra- 
dition. They take their creed seriously 
and believe in a thorough theological, as 
well as cultural, training for their future 
ministers. Far from apologizing for the 
faith of John Calvin, this group glories 
in it as a rich heritage. It owes much to 


the rejuvenation of the Reformed faith 
as achieved through the leadership of 
Holland’s two eminent Calvinistic the- 
ologians of the last half-century, Abra- 
ham Kuyper and Herman Bavinck. At 
the same time this group is now thor- 
oughly Americanized and views its op- 
portunity and task of propagating the 
Reformed faith in the light of present- 
day American conditions. It has a grow- 
ing college and seminary of its own, 
named Calvin College and Calvin Semi- 
nary, both located at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. It believes in thorough, con- 
sistently Christian education. More than 
half of its children attend not the public 
but privately supported, parent-operated 
Christian schools for primary and sec- 
ondary education. These schools compare 
favorably in educational standards and 
efficiency with the public schools and in 
many cases surpass them. The faith 
that all of life belongs to God and is to be 
dedicated to him and that the rising gen- 
eration is to be educated in every depart- 
ment with the fear of God as the deepest 
and controlling motive makes these 
schools characteristically Calvinistic, 
without their being in any way church 
schools. Regular preaching on the great 
truths formulated in the Heidelberg 
Catechism and based on the Word of 
God marks the pulpits throughout the 
denomination. There is a_ vigorous 
denominational press. The consistently 
God-centered way of thinking and liv- 
ing is propagated in such a monthly 
as the Calvin Forum, edited by the 
joint faculties of Calvin College and 
Calvin Seminary. What is perhaps the 
outstanding present-day textbook in 
Calvinistic systematic theology in the 
American language has recently ap- 
peared in a revised second edition from 
the pen of Louis Berkhof, until recently 
president of Calvin Seminary. It is a fine, 
comprehensive statement of the Re- 
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formed faith within the compass of 
a seven-hundred-and-fifty-page volume 
and is used as a text in a number of 
seminaries. 


VI. THE ORTHODOX PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

This small but theologically virile and 
active Calvinistic body is not of Dutch 
and Reformed but of American and 
Presbyterian origin. The founder of this 
group was Dr. J. Gresham Machen, one- 
time professor at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Today its intellectual center is 
Westminster Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. The faculty of this institu- 
tion edits the Westminster Theological 
Journal, a scholarly semiannual maga- 
zine which carries forward the traditions 
of the Princeton Theological Review of the 
days of Warfield and the Hodges. Recent 
publications of Westminster men include 
The Infallible Word and The New Mod- 
ernism. The former, a symposium by 
various faculty members, champions the 
orthodox view of Scripture. The latter, 
from the pen of Cornelius Van Til, is a 
scholarly critique of the theology of 
Barth and Brunner. 


As for the prospects of Calvinism in 
American theology today, there are 
definite indications—some of them nega- 
tive, others positive—that a new day 
may be dawning for the God-centered 
faith of John Calvin in our country. 

An outstanding feature marking the 
once dominant liberalism in American 
religious thought during the last decade 
and a half has been its self-criticism. The 
average theological liberal is today a 
chastened man. His former confidence is 
greatly shaken. A number of factors, 
among which must be classed two world 
wars and the impact of the Dialectical 
Theology, have produced a mood of dis- 


illusionment and a frank avowal on the 
part of many that the hopes they for- 
merly had built on the man-centered 
type of religious thought which con- 
sidered itself progressive, enlightened, 
and abreast of the time, have not been 
realized. 

The voices are unmistakable. 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen, in his brief 
sketch, ‘“Theology in the United States 
in 1932,” which appeared in the 1933 
Yearbook of American Churches, sig- 
nalized four trends dominating the the- 
ological scene at the time. Two of these 
he designated as (1) a mounting distrust 
of liberal theology and (2) a renascent 
supernaturalism, the latter of which he 
called ‘“‘the most arresting and baffling 
single characteristic of the contemporary 
religious mind.” 

In 1934 came Walter Marshall Hor- 
ton’s Realistic Theology, whose first two 
chapters were entitled ‘“The Decline of 
Liberalism and the Rise of Realism” and 
“A Realistic View of Our Human Pre- 
dicament.”’ That same year Edwin Lewis 
published his A Christian Manifesto, in 
which he threw down the gauntlet to the 
current liberalism, confessed to a change 
of mind, and urged the Christian religion 
to stop its ‘Needless Retreat” (chap. i) 
before a theological liberalism which 
cannot be harmonized with our holy 
faith. 

The following year (1935) finds Harry 
Emerson Fosdick in the confessional. 
Rising from a protracted sickbed, he de- 
livers a remarkable sermon published in 
the Christian Century (December 4, 
1935) under the title “Beyond Modern- 
ism.” It is a frank attack upon the liberal 
faith which he had preached with such 
brilliance for a good part of his life. He 
tells his audience and readers not only 
that modernism (the word is his) has 
been excessively preoccupied with intel- 
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lectualism but also that it has been dan- 
gerously sentimental and that it has 
watered down and thinned out the cen- 
tral message and distinctive truth of re- 
ligion, the reality of God. He uses genial 
ridicule on the nineteenth-century liberal 
creed of “the fatherhood of God; the 
brotherhood of man; the leadership of 
Jesus; salvation by character; the prog- 
ress of mankind—onward and upward 
forever.” Speaking of the new day into 
which we have come, he exclaims: ‘““My 
soul, what a world, which the gentle 
modernism of my younger ministry, with 
its kindly sentiments and lush optimism, 
does not fit at all!” 

That same year there was Allan Ho- 
ben, at the time president of the liberal 
Baptist Kalamazoo College, who, suffer- 
ing from cancer, from his sickbed, which 
became his deathbed, wrote a moving 
article in the Christian Century under the 
title, “And Then I Sleep.” This article 
was also a striking confession of a liberal. 
Here is its gist in his own words: ‘‘With- 
out being unduly critical of the liberals 
with whom I have long been associated 
in educational and religious work, I must 
confess to needs that are not well satis- 
fied by the mere discussion of the idea of 
God.” And then, referring to some devo- 
tional literature in the form of hymns 
and prayers of the early church which he 
had read for his edification on his sick- 
bed, he continues: ‘‘The flaming reality 
of actual devotion as found in this litera- 
ture, and as ringing forth, it seems to me, 
in such a farewell address as Evangeline 
Booth recently gave in Madison Square 
Garden—such reality, so catholic in 
time and personnel, constitutes the shel- 
ter which our frailty seeks.’’ 

And, to bring this up to date, at 
the convocation service of the Divinity 


3 Christian Century, January 16, 1935, Pp. 79. 


School of the University of Chicago this 
past December (December 21, 1945), the 
speaker, Professor William A. Irwin, 
talking on “The Liberal Graduate,” said: 


There is the predicament of our liberal the- 
ological education! .... We do not lack con- 
victions—we have deep convictions as to the 
fallacy of other systems!—but we do stand in 
need of religious earnestness. The fire of evan- 
gelism has gone out. The urgency for the salva- 
tion of souls—rebaptize it with whatever in- 
sipid modern equivocation you will—is dead. 
Instead we talk nicely about the social gospel, 
give decent support to good movements, and 
in a placid sort of way believe that things will 
work out to a better society—or at the most 
what is needed is a general application of the 
insights supplied to us by the scientific move- 
ment, in particular by psychology and sociol- 
ogy.* 


In this same connection he quotes one of 
the younger liberal ministers, back in his 
work after service as chaplain in the 
fighting forces, as having made what 
Professor Irwin calls ‘‘this moving con- 
fession of perplexity and need.” Here is 
the confession: 


What I want is not a church that wants to be 
a church, but a theology that I can preach, be 
enthusiastic about, and that will carry convic- 
tion. I did not know the difference between 
salvation by grace and salvation by good 
works. .... The churchmen that I have met 
have been fine men. .. . . They have vision and 
energy but they are full of defeatism. There 
isn’t one of them that can talk like the only lib- 
eral conservative I have ever known—a Men- 
nonite. There isn’t one of them that has the self- 
assurance that the hell-fire Southern Baptist 
has. The churches are reflections of the minis- 
ters. We who claim to be the custodians of the 
most progressive liberalism in America—and 
that is what we claim—are going to have to pass 
it down to our members and make it a part of 
their lives. We are going to have to find a mod- 
ern method of revival that will turn a compara- 
tively irreligious frontier into a stronghold of 
vi ae I want a theology that can make 


4 Divinity School News, XIII (February 1, 
1946), 3. 
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men enthusiastic, that will set them on fire with 


the determination to bring God and his King- 
dom here on earth. I want a theology that will 


be so interesting that people will seek it, talk it, 
and not listen dully. We are fools to ask people 


to follow the bread and milk that we put 


Indeed, the once dominant and self- 
confident liberalism speaks a different 
language today. Horton and Van Dusen, 
Tillich and Niebuhr, Fosdick and Mor- 
rison—it scarcely makes a difference to 
whom you turn. All speak in the same 
apologetic strain, even though a few try 
to cover their retreat with a bit of in- 
flated language. 

These liberals no longer speak of the 
perfectibility of man. For decades they 
had spoken with disdain—if so much as 
that!—of the disgracefully low estimate 
placed upon man and his moral procliv- 
ities by the older Calvinism with its doc- 
trine of total depravity and original sin. 
Today, whether we listen to Niebuhr or 
Sorokin, to Aubrey or Berdyaev, man is 
again a problem to himself. Whereas we 
used to hear of the glory, the progress, 
and the greatness of man, we now hear 
of his ‘fate’ and his ‘‘predicament.’’® 
There is a tragic and significant sentence 
in Meland’s article on ‘Theological Per- 
spective’? a couple of years back which 
reads: “Two world wars have crushed the 
social dreams of valiant idealists and 
have sent the concept of progress spin- 
ning through space, a guiding star of an- 
other day, fallen and devoid of light.’’? 

Here are some titles of recent books: 
The Predicament of Modern Man (D. 


Elton Trueblood), Doom and Resurrec- 
tion (J. L. Hromadka), The Plight of Man 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 


6See Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., “The Human 
Problem in Contemporary Thought,” Theology To- 
day, July, 1944. 

7 Religion and Life, winter number, 1943-44, 
p. 102, 


and the Power of God (D. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones), Christ and Man’s Dilemma 
(George A. Buttrick), The Annihilation 
of Man (Leslie Paul). These are no longer 
days in which to deify man, as the older 
liberalism was wont to do. Man is again 
seen as a sinner. Fosdick in the sermon 
quoted above tells his readers—and he 
tells them to underscore the statement— 
“Sin is real.” There is a cry for a new 
realism. The older liberalism is confessed 
to have been a flight from reality. We 
have rediscovered Kierkegaard’s char- 
acterization of the modern man’s malady 
as a sickness unto death. Our persistent 
glorification of man has finally issued in 
disintegration and in a state of mind cor- 
rectly, though ominously, designated by 


99 66s 
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such terms as “vacuum thinking,” “im- 


passe,” “dilemma,” “the sickness of our 
civilization,”  ‘‘crisis,’  ‘“‘frustration,” 
“chaos,” “abyss,” “nihilism.” 


What has all this to do with a possible 
revival of Calvinism? Much, every way. 

First of all, this new temper is a vindi- 
cation—whatever the intent of the lib- 
erals—of the Pauline-Augustinian-Cal- 
vinistic view of human nature apart from 
the supernatural grace of God rather 
than of any other view of man that has 
been current in modern thought. Of this, 
liberals themselves are aware. 

Almost a decade ago Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Jr., published an article under 
the striking title “Is Calvin Coming 
Back?” Said he: “‘Liberals drew a deep 
breath of satisfaction when they drew up 
their courage to bid Calvin a curt adieu. 
It proved, however, not to be adieu, but 
au revoir, for it is among these same lib- 
erals in the several denominations that 
Calvinism appears to be renewing its 
lease on life.’ Later in the article he 
speaks of the “reappearance of a certain 
temper of mind and of certain religious 
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insights, historically associated with Cal- 
vinism, which have cropped out in the 
very theological thinkers who until re- 
cently denounced and renounced Calvin- 
ism in favor of more liberal interpreta- 
tions of Christianity.” And that he re- 
fers to the Calvinistic view of human na- 
ture he makes clear when he tells us that 
it is ‘the doctrine of original sin through 
which John Calvin and orthodox Chris- 
tianity are making their way back into 
the precincts of theological liberalism.’’* 

It would not be difficult to quote re- 
peated statements from Niebuhr’s Gif- 
ford Lectures, The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, to the same effect. Similarly Walter 
Marshall Horton writes three interesting 
sentences in his Contemporary English 
Theology: 

Divine revelation and divine grace, as the 
ultimate ground of all human hope, are concepts 


which are destined to rise to new power in our 
thought and life. Pelagianism is going out; 


Augustinianism is coming in. I am saying to all 
my friends in the Presbyterian and Reformed 


Churches that this is a poor time for any of 
them, who inherit the Augustinian and Cal- 


vinistic faith in the sovereignty of God, to aban- 
don it because of the rational paradoxes which 
it involves [pp. 172-73). 

From this it would appear that, on the 
score of the estimate placed upon man, 
the realistic view which life forces even 
upon the unrealistic liberal of former days 
confirms the view of the Scriptures, the 
view of Paul, the view of Augustine, the 
view of Calvin. But it means more than 
this. This view of man is inseparable from 
the rest of the theology. The restoration 
of the biblical, realistic view of man calls 
for the restoration of the biblical view 
of God. No theologian after Augustine 
grasped more clearly and more profound- 
ly the theocentric character of all true 
theology than did Calvin. 

Or, to approach the matter from the 


’ Christendom, winter, 1936, pp. 319, 311, 312. 


angle of man’s predicament—man’s pre- 
dicament is his sin. Not his misery, not 
his suffering, but his sin, which is the 
root, the cause, of his suffering and mis- 
ery. Now when the question is asked 
what man’s root sin is, there can be only 
one answer. His basic sin, his root sin, is 
his defiance of God. 

With all his suavity, with all his ‘‘so- 
cial service,” with all his self-esteem, 
with all his going-about to ameliorate the 
social conditions of mankind, the modern 
man is a’sinner. And he is a sinner be- 
cause he would be his own lord and mas- 
ter, whereas he has only one true Lord 
and Master—his sovereign Creator and 
Lord. Here the sovereignty of man and 
the sovereignty of God clash, and there 
is no room for a synthesis—only for a 
showdown! Calvinism, and in this sense 
it is only consistent Bible teaching, is the 
diametric opposite of belief in the auton- 
omy of man, of man’s reason, of man’s 
moral nature, of man’s ability to save 
himself. 

All of which adds up to the statement 
that man’s greatest and sorest need is to 
get God back into the center of his life. 
God, who is the first and the last. God, 
who determines man. God, who has made 
man, so that his soul is restless within 
him until it rests in God. The priority of 
the living God is the heart of all Calvin- 
ism. It is likewise the only key to the so- 
lution of the problem of man’s predica- 
ment. God made man such as he was by 
virtue of creation. Man’s misery was 
brought on by himself, when he rose in 
rebellion against his Lord and Maker and 
would himself be lord of his life and lord 
of the universe. That same God also be- 
came his Redeemer. The only hope for 
the misery of man is found in the forgiv- 
ing and pardoning grace of God, exhib- 


ited supremely on the cross of Calvary. 
The message of Calvinism to modern 
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man is that he must repent from his 
idolatry, which is his greatest and root 
sin. His idolatry, in that he has made a 
god of himself and made a problem of the 
living God of the Scriptures. The modern 
man, proud, self-sufficient as he is, must 
repent and return to the Father’s house. 
He must learn to say, “I have sinned!” 
Accepting and rejoicing in the grace of 
God, he must learn to say, “Thou, God, 
shalt be God in my life!’ That means 
that he gains a new perspective of reality 
and life—the true perspective, the God- 
centered perspective. Then he accepts the 
divine revelation. He echoes the inspired 
word, “‘In thy light shall we see light.” 
He says in childlike faith, which is the 
beginning, the root, the principle, the 
’apxn of all wisdom, “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth!”’ 

This is theocentric thinking and theo- 
centric living, but as such it is infinitely 
more than a view of reality with a con- 
ception of God at the center. There are 
many conceptions of God, but there is 
only one true and living God. Even when 
we claim to serve God, we of the modern 
day are often only using God to enhance 
the glory of our human personality. With 
devastating frankness Karl Barth has 
analyzed the situation in these words: 
“The modern Church has in its teaching 
and life interpreted God from the point 
of view of man, instead of man from the 
point of view of God. It has bound God to 
man, instead of man to God. Even when 
it preached about God, it has preached 
what man himself can and would say 
about himself, instead of preaching that 
which God has proclaimed concerning 
him.’ 

Calvin himself, though in language of 
a precritical age, said the same thing in 


9 Karl Barth, Fur die Fretheit des Evangeliums, 
(Theologische Existenz heute! Miinchen: C. Kaiser, 
1934), p. 14. The translation is mine. 


these words from the Institutes (I, iv, 1): 
“Pride and vanity are discovered, when 
miserable men, in seeking after God, rise 
not, as they ought, above their own level, 
but judge of him according to their carnal 
stupidity, and leave the proper path of 
investigation in pursuit of speculations as 
vain as they are curious. Their concep- 
tions of him are formed, not according to 
the representations he gives of himself, 
but by the inventions of their own pre- 
sumptuous imaginations.” 


Such rediscovery of God and recogni- 
tion of his priority and sovereignty in 
our thought and life will also lead to the 
rebirth of the science of theology. 

Anthropocentric thinking on religion 
is responsible for the eclipse of God and 
the consequent fade-out of theology as a 
science. The philosophy of religion has 
swallowed up theology. In my student 
days at Harvard, Dean Fenn of the 
Divinity School ventured the opinion 
that there was in his estimation no reason 
why sooner or later what was then sys- 
tematic theology in the Divinity cur- 
riculum would not be merged into the 
philosophy of religion and hence the 
philosophy department of the university. 
Carl S. Patton, in an article appearing a 
decade ago, wrote: ‘Modern theology is 
philosophy of religion. Such is the situa- 
tion of theology at the end of fifty 
years.”’"° 

The rejuvenation of American Theol- 
ogy will have to come from the redis- 
covery of the living God as the real ob- 
ject of all theological study. Theology is 
not a phase of the study of the philoso- 
phy or the psychology of religion. It is a 
unique science with its own object, its 
own presuppositions, its own methodol- 
ogy. It is the science of God who is known 


10 “The American Theological Scene: Fifty Years 
in Retrospect,” Journal of Religion, XVI (October, 
1936), 462. 
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only through his self-revelation to man. 
God has spoken. We have a supernatural 
revelation of him. This not only lends 
theology its own place among the scien- 
tific disciplines but makes it in a sense 
the queen of the sciences. 

We have had enough religion, religious 
philosophy, and religious psychology. It 
is time we again found the living God 
and began to build the theological tem- 
ple. Men have become tired of being 
psychologized into religion, or—for that 
matter—out of it. Apparently it is all 
the same anyway, seeing religion is, in 
this view, all our own creation. We must 
be ready to break with the anthropocen- 
tric approach which has prevailed in 
Western religious and_ philosophical 
thought since the days of Descartes and 
has received its definitive stamp of ap- 
proval in the two critiques of the Kénigs- 
berger. This is the root cause of our theo- 
logical frustration. 

Let theology be theology! We have 
made everything of it except just that. 
Theology is the coherent, systematic 
study of God and divine things. The the- 
ologian faces the task of giving us an or- 
derly, organized, coherent understanding 


of God—his nature, his works in creation 
and redemption, and his will for our 
lives. He seeks to penetrate ever more 
deeply into the treasures of God’s self- 
revelation, in order to see their meaning, 
their interrelationship, their significance, 
and their value for human life. 

Somehow modern theology will have 
to find the road back to the God of the 
Scriptures, the God of whom Pascal in his 
spiritual autobiography is reported to 
have exclaimed in the night of his con- 
version: ‘““God! The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob! The God of Jesus 
Christ! Not the God of the philosophers 
and the scholars!”’ 

The deepest issue in American theol- 
ogy today is the question whether there 
is a genuine objectivity in the realm of 
religion and theology. Every form of 
humanism is increasingly exhibiting its 
own bankruptcy. Hence the new cry for 
reality, supernaturalism, objectivity. 
That objectivity, it seems to me, is not 
found along the road marked out by the 
critical philosophy, whether that be em- 
pirical or speculative. Not Kant, but 
Pascal. Not Hegel, but Calvin. Not 
Feuerbach, but Augustine. 








REPLIES TO 
CALVINISM IS NOT FUNDAMENTALISM 


T Is very good to hope that one day the 
theological confusion in Protestantism 
will be greatly reduced. It is one thing to 
have a decent diversity of theological views; 
it is quite another to be full of mutual mis- 
understanding and to nullify the power of 
the gospel with our foolishness. Our varying 
perspectives and limited understandings will 
perhaps always produce different theological 
emphases. But there is no excuse for the 
misrepresentations which make for unneces- 
sary division and animosity and thus im- 
poverish the churches. 
It is therefore encouraging to read any- 
thing which shall be acceptable to theologi- 
ans of several different persuasions. 


Man’s greatest and sorest need is to get 
God back into the center of his life. God, who 
is the first and the last. God, who determines 
man. God, who has made man, so that his soul 
is restless within him until it rests in God..... 
The only hope for the misery of man is found 
in the forgiving and pardoning grace of God, 
exhibited supremely on the cross of Calvary. 


This passage and others like it in Dr. 
Bouma’s paper will receive hearty assent 
from numerous theologians and preachers in 
our land. When he calls for a God-centered 
faith in the Pauline-Augustinian-Calvinistic 
tradition, there will be many who will re- 
spond with enthusiasm. As he says, there is 
now much dissatisfaction with the man- 
centered theologies of the past century. The 
total human crisis of our day has made us 
more receptive to instruction in the Re- 
formation theology. We are becoming aware 
that God alone can deliver us from “the 
predicament of man” today. Hence, when 
Dr. Bouma pleads for a renewed faith in the 
sovereignty of God the Creator and Re- 
deemer, he gives expression to a mood and a 
conviction which is becoming increasingly 
prevalent. And it is certainly hoped that he 
will make common cause with many who 
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share his vision of human need and his faith 
in God ‘‘the first and the last.” 
Unfortunately, there are numerous indi- 
cations in his paper that he is more than 
suspicious of all who do not belong to the 
Christian Reformed church and to the Or- 
thodox Presbyterian church which follows 
J. Gresham Machen. Evidently God-cen- 
tered Christianity means to him a theologi- 
cal position to be found only in these groups. 
What he says about the first church does not 
indicate his reason for the claim that true 
Calvinism is to be found only in these two 
denominations. His reference to the follow- 
ers of Dr. Machen suggests that somehow 
Calvinism must include tenets which led Dr. 
Machen to leave Princeton. It seems that 
there is much more than God-centered faith 
to Dr. Bouma’s Calvinism. It seems that, in 
order to be a Calvinist, one must be a funda- 
mentalist of the Machen variety. His ex- 
plicit statements on the nature of Calvin- 
ism give no indication as to why nobody but 
a fundamentalist can be a Calvinist. But 
his equally explicit rejection of all but two 
groups of Protestants from the Calvinist 
fold makes it obvious that for him Calvin- 
ism and fundamentalism are the same thing. 


But fundamentalism is not the same as 
Calvinism. The famous “‘five points” of the 
latter concerned election, original sin, grace 
in conversion, justification by faith alone, 
and the perseverance of the saints. The “five 
points” of fundamentalism, as formulated 
by the Niagara Conference of 1895, affirm 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures, the virgin 
birth of Christ, the bodily resurrection and 
bodily return of Christ, the Deity of Christ, 
and substitutionary atonement. Now, it is 
obvious that traditional Calvinism was 
thought out in opposition to Arminianism, 
whereas modern fundamentalism is a reac- 
tion to a naturalism which denies the occur- 
rence of miracles. The former is an insistence 
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upon sola fide, sola gratia; the latter, upon di- 
vine acts which supersede “‘the reign of law” 
innature. Fundamentalism is intelligible only 
in the setting of ‘the Newtonian world-ma- 
chine.” Calvinism must be understood in the 
light of the perennial recurrences of the 
Pelagian heresy. To identify Calvinism and 
fundamentalism is to show a lack of his- 
torical sense, and without such a sense the 
biblical point of view is distorted and noth- 
ing human is intelligible. Calvinism versus 
Arminianism is one theological complex; 
fundamentalism versus naturalism is an- 
other. It is stultifying to identify these two 
one with the other. Perhaps Dr. Bouma did 
not intend to do this, but his predilection for 
the Orthodox Presbyterian church and his 
reference to a “supernatural grace of God” 
(which is either redundant or antinatural- 
istic) indicate a deep confusion in his mind. 

In fact, the identification of Calvinism 
with the theology of Calvin is also question- 
able. The emphasis, for instance, on “divine 
decree” is Calvinism rather than Calvin. 
“God, who determines man” is Calvinism 
confused with modern determinism. It seems 
to be always necessary to point out, even to 
men who ought to know better, that Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of predestination, as those of 
Paul and Augustine, is soteriological and 
not theological. To equate predestination 
with “divine decree” and with determina- 
tion is to plunge into hopeless theological 
confusion. 

Christian theology and preaching are 
means of grace when they involve a proper 
understanding of the human situation. Paul, 
Augustine, Calvin, and Wesley understood 
and penetrated into the nerve of evil in their 
time. It is not enough to talk about sin and 
idolatry in general. These things are always 
inus and with us. Are naturalism and liber- 
lism the deepest sources of the predicament 
of the modern man? Can we say, “Off with 
their heads, and all will be well’? Have the 
Calvinists today nothing to learn from these 
their bétes noires? Is there not a problem of 
understanding liberalism as well as judging 
itand casting it away? Does not naturalism 
help us to understand the modern man in a 


way indispensable for effective preaching 
and adequate theologizing today? Does not 
Calvinism today need to be self-critical while 
it offers its antidote to the poisons in mod- 
ern life? 

Dr. Bouma’s polemics against man-cen- 
tered liberalism are, from a Calvinistic point 
of view, just. But liberalism cannot be dis- 
missed summarily as a man-centered reli- 
gion. Liberalism, like any other ism, must 
be seen in its historical setting. It contains 
valid criticisms of orthodoxy and has made 
indispensable contributions to the church. 
Orthodoxy had distorted the Bible in the 
strait jacket of its theology. The liberals 
gave themselves up to a fresh study of the 
Bible in the light of the linguistic and his- 
torical progress made in the last two cen- 
turies. They drew attention to biblical facts 
and ideas which lay buried under traditional 
orthodox doctrine. What is most important, 
they re-established the Bible as our source 
of truth which transcends all theologies and 
must be used constantly in criticism of them. 

There is nothing wrong with going to the 
Bible with our modern intellectual and prac- 
tical problems. The Bible addresses itself 
to us in our situation. The Word of God is 
spoken to us where we are. In a'sense there- 
fore “modernism” is not only legitimate but 
also necessary. The difficulty of modernism 
was that it was not modern enough. The 
modernists did not understand our situation 
as we do after having gone through two 
world wars and as we stand in the face of 
future calamities. We should try to do well 
what the modernists did partially and in- 
effectively. Christianity is a historical re- 
ligion. True Christianity is always a mod- 
ernist religion. We cannot go back to any- 
thing. Hence the present repudiation of 
modernism in general and im toto is in bad 
taste and contrary to the nature of the 
Christian revelation. 

This writer is particularly disturbed by 
the following sentence: “With all his suav- 
ity, with all his ‘social service,’ with all his 
self-esteem, with all his going about to 
ameliorate the social conditions of mankind, 
the modern man is a sinner.”” Why did Dr. 
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Bouma think of suavity and self-esteem to- 
gether with social service and going about to 
ameliorate the conditions of mankind? Cal- 
vinists of Dr. Bouma’s type show an instinc- 
tive aversion toward the “Social Gospel.” 
They are justified, of course, in so far as the 
Social Gospel has been a man-centered en- 
terprise. But what is the Calvinist answer to 
“social service’? If John Calvin’s career 
means anything, is it not rather a serious at- 
tempt to bring our economic and political 
life under the will of God? The gospel versus 
the Social Gospel is an antithesis which has 
no basis in the Bible or in early Calvinism. 
It is, in fact, social reaction in a sanctimoni- 
ous garb, and the sooner it is torn off, the 
better for Calvinists and everyone else. 
Another perplexing element in Dr. Bou- 
ma’s paper is his repudiation of “Barthian- 
ism.”’ His exposition of the essence of Cal- 
vinism gives little indication of the reason 
for this repudiation. In fact, his exposition of 
repentance, ending with “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth,” is thoroughly Bar- 
thian. The clue for this attitude is to be found 
in Dr. Bouma’s reference to Van Til’s The 
New Modernism, together with his own call 
for “‘supernaturalism, objectivity.” It seems 
that one who does not accept (on what au- 
thority, it is not clear) the doctrine of the 
literal and plenary inerrancy of the Bible, 


one who does not believe that all the biblical 
writers were preserved from error through 
supernatural inspiration, one who is moved 
to define revelation as other than as the sum 
of the words in the Bible, there objectively, 
literally, independently of the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit—such a one is not in any 
significant sense a Calvinist. Now, I grant 
that the Barthian conception of the revela- 
tion through the Bible is not the last word 
on the subject. But I know that Dr. Bov- 
ma’s conception is open to very serious ob- 
jections in the light of the Bible itself. 

The most objectionable thing in this pa- 
per is the writer’s utter failure at theological 
self-criticism in view of the Bible and Cal- 
vinism or Calvinisms. In this respect liberal- 
ism and Barthianism are far superior to Dr, 
Bouma and those who agree with him. With 
such self-criticism Calvinists could join 
forces and make an indispensable contribu- 
tion to the life of the church. Without it, 
they will remain unbiblical, un-Calvinistic, 
and without use in our time. I believe with 
Dr. Bouma that God-centered Christianity 
is the only true hope of man today. But I be- 
lieve that it is a great disservice to God and 
man to identify such Christianity with the 
modern theology of fundamentalism. 


JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE PROSPECTS OF ORTHODOXY 


ROFESSOR BOUMA’S appraisal of the situa- 

tion of American Protestant theology 
should elicit considerable discussion. There 
will be wide agreement with his diagnosis of 
the present theological situation, but it is 
doubtful whether his prognosis will find the 
same generally favorable response. In order 
to stimulate a constructive debate of the is- 
sues he raises, I offer in the following a criti- 
cal comment on his paper. 


I 


Dr. Bouma’s thesis may be briefly stated 
as follows: Calvinism, which once upon a 


time dominated the American theological 
scene, has today been so reduced in its in- 
fluence, even upon the life of the Calvinistic 
churches, that only a mere trickle of it re- 
mains. The original strength of its God-cen- 
tered faith has been eaten away by the man- 
centered religiousness of liberalism. But lib- 
eralism today is in a state of disillusionment. 
Its own spokesmen appear to turn away 
from it. They are longing for the recovery of 
the faith in the living God of the Bible and 
are rediscovering the truth of the Christian 
doctrine of sin. This reorientation of liberal 
theological thinking seems to hold the prom- 
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jse that Calvinism will once more come into 
its own. 

If this is a fair general summary of Dr. 
Bouma’s article—as I hope all readers of it 
will agree it is—I find myself in the strange 
situation that I can subscribe to his thesis in 
so far as it states the present condition and 
trend of American theological thinking but 
that I must radically disagree with him con- 
cerning its significance. 

In agreement with Dr. Bouma, I do not 
hesitate to acknowledge the fact that, under 
the impact of modernism, the old Calvinism 
has largely disappeared from the American 
theological scene. But I disagree with him 
when he regrets this fact, for I hail it as an 
inevitable and good historical achievement. 

In agreement with Dr. Bouma, I grant 
that orthodox Calvinism is adequately em- 
bodied in the life and teaching of the Chris- 
tian Reformed church and of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian church. But I disagree with 
him when he finds great satisfaction in the 
thought that in the former of these denomi- 
nations (to which he belongs) ‘‘the most vig- 
orous and intellectually respectable cham- 
pionship of the historic Reformed faith is 
carried on,” for I think that he has no good 
reason to be so gratified, because I hold that 
the position which he and his church take 
cannot be defended with good theological 
arguments and that his descendants will in 
all probability be compelled to give it up. 

In agreement with Dr. Bouma, I recog- 
nize that Protestant theological liberalism is 
today in a state of crisis. But I disagree with 
him when he tends to think that this liberal- 
ism is about to die, for I am of the conviction 
that the historical point of view which lib- 
eralism has introduced into Christian 
thought is a permanent achievement and 
that its present tendency to criticize and to 
rethink its own theology is a sign of its true 
vitality. 

In agreement with Dr. Bouma, I acknowl- 
edge that the thought of the Reformers and 
especially of John Calvin should again be 
sympathetically studied by Protestant theo- 
logians. But I disagree with him when he in- 
terprets the turning of modern theological 
thinkers to the Reformation as the beginning 


of a possible reinstatement of Calvinist 
orthodoxy, for I am persuaded that those 
who newly concern themselves with the 
teachings of the Reformation do not seek to 
restore the “historic faith” of the Reformers 
but are so inspired by the Reformers’ pro- 
phetic apprehension of the Christian gospel 
that they hope to find a prophetic form of 
Christianity of their own that will confront 
the people of today as decisively with the 
Christian gospel as the theology of the Re- 
formers did in the sixteenth century. 


II 


In order to justify these statements, I now 
proceed to review Dr. Bouma’s analysis un- 
der four headings: (1) the breakdown of 
orthodoxy in Protestant history; (2) the 
present-day prospects of theological ortho- 
doxy; (3) the vitality of Protestant liberal- 
ism; and (4) the significance of the contem- 
porary rediscovery of the Reformation. 

1. In his description of Calvinism as a 
“historic faith,” Dr. Bouma seems to assume 
that it can be taken as a theological entity 
of a specific character. But a study of Cal- 
vinism proves that it underwent consider- 
able changes in the course of the centuries. 
To be sure, it cannot be denied that Cal- 
vinism represents a type of Protestant Chris- 
tianity which, since its beginnings in the 
thought and work of John Calvin, has main- 
tained a character of its own. In this respect, 
it is analogous to Lutheranism and Anglican- 
ism, which also have succeeded in preserving 
definite special traditions. 

In describing the nature of Calvinisin, one 
may place special emphasis on its ‘“‘God-cen- 
tered faith,” as Professor Bouma does, for 
the doctrines of the sovereignty of God and 
of divine predestination and providence 
have always been of special concern to all 
Calvinists. But one should also not fail to 
stress the “‘Reformed” insistence on the un- 
derstanding of religion as obedience to the 
divine law. For from this special conceptions 
of the nature of Christian ethics and par- 
ticularly of church order and polity have 
been derived. Indeed, the organization of 
the church which Calvin prescribed in terms 
of his reading of the biblical law represents 
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to this day the one feature which all Calvin- 
ist bodies have in common and by virtue of 
which they constitute a special church fam- 
ily. In the light of this fact, it cannot be de- 
nied that the American Presbyterian and 
Reformed denominations which Dr. Bouma 
says have largely become indifferent to 
historic Calvinist teachings still stand in 
the genuine Calvinist tradition. 

When one is made aware of the impor- 
tance which churchmanship has always had 
in Calvinism, one is led to the observation 
that theology never occupied the central 
place in its life. Here lies a major difference 
between Calvinism and Lutheranism. The 
latter is primarily anchored in a theological 
tradition. As a church whose nature its 
adherents have been accustomed to de- 
fine by the criterion of the right preaching 
and hearing of the word, Calvinism could, of 
course, never neglect theology. It has there- 
fore made much of the several historic 
creeds and catechisms to which Dr. Bouma 
refers. But, nevertheless, conformity with 
creedal and theological orthodoxy can hard- 
ly be regarded as the most important feature 
of Calvinism. Had it ever been so considered, 
the Calvinistic religiousness and the Calvin- 
istic theological emphases (I am using this 
vague phrase intentionally) would never 
have been adopted by so many Protestant 
denominations which, strictly speaking, do 
not belong to the Calvinistic fold, e.g., An- 
glicans, Congregationalists, Baptists, etc. 

Indeed, there are many Calvinist theo- 
logical traditions. The Reformed theologies 
of the Swiss, the Germans, the French, the 
Dutch, the Scotch, etc., are not so uniform 
as the theologies of the various Lutheran 
bodies are. The Arminians belong as defi- 
nitely to the Calvinistic tradition as the de- 
fenders of the decisions of the Synod of 
Dort. Jonathan Edwards was a representa- 
tive Calvinistic theologian just as clearly as 
Abraham Kuyper was—and yet they differ 
from each other not only because they were 
of different times and places. There is no 
good reason to suspect, as Dr. Bouma does, 
that Karl Barth and Emil Brunner do not 
stand firmly in the Calvinistic theological 


tradition. Yet they have much to criticize in 
the thought of J. Gresham Machen, whom 
Dr. Bouma regards as a champion of Cal- 
vinist orthodoxy and as such as a true heir of 
the historic “gospel of John Calvin.” 

Dr. Bouma seems to identify true Calvin- 
ism with a certain kind of orthodoxy which 
is based on conformity with creeds and con- 
fessions and on the belief in the literally in- 
spired Bible. This judgment is arbitrary, be- 
cause it implies an indefensible disregard of 
the historical interpretation of Christianity. 
The Reformers and the orthodox Christians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
had understandable reasons for defending 
the truth of Christianity by means of the au- 
thority of Scripture and creeds. Moreover, 
the work of the orthodox builders of systems 
of “pure doctrine” is worthy of highest re- 
spect. But today Christian theological think- 
ing can no longer be cast in this mold, simply 
because the modern philosophical, natural, 
and social sciences forbid it. It is nothing 
but obscurantism to base the defense of the 
truth of the Christian faith upon norms con- 
taining philosophical and social implications 
which are irreconcilable with the evidences 
of the modern knowledge of the world. This 
denial of the adequacy of orthodoxy does 
not mean that the antisupernaturalistic sci- 
entific world-view and the historical con- 
ception of life stand in an irreconcilable con- 
flict with the Christian religion, as the 
spokesmen of orthodox churches are wont to 
claim. They merely render impossible the 
preservation of theological ways of thinking 
which were practiced before the rise of mod- 
ern science and history. 

It is true, Calvin had a God-centered 
faith. It is also true that the religion of mod- 
ern men has often tended to assume man- 
centered forms. It is further true that, when- 
ever man tries to deify himself, he is, sooner 
or later, brought to a fall and is threatened 
with destruction. Religion should therefore 
be theocentric and not anthropocentric. But 
from this it does not follow that the forms of 
theocentric religion must be of a certain his- 
torical kind. 

Least of all can one claim the support of 
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the Reformers for such an undertaking. It 
was their one and foremost concern to make 
room in the world for the free and unbound 
gospel of salvation by the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ. Age-old traditions and dogmas 
in which the Christian faith had been held 
fell before the blows of their prophetism. 
They linked the gospel of Christ closely to 
biblical authority, but it was always their 
intention to interpret the Bible by the gos- 
pel and not the gospel by the Bible. Their 
exegetical works are proof of this. They were 
wrongly persuaded that the Bible was its 
own interpreter; and Calvin in particular 
came close to the later Protestant teaching 
of the verbal inspiration of the biblical writ- 
ings. But, in all this, they were children of 
their times and heirs of a long tradition. 
Could they have known what we now know 
of the origin of the books of the Bible and of 
the world in which they were written,they 
would not have hesitated, I am sure, to free 
the gospel from biblical literalism. At any 
rate, it is in the spirit of the God-centered 
faith of the Reformers to free the Christian 
religion from the encumbrances of a doctrine 
which goes counter to well-substantiated, ir- 
refutable evidence. If it was good and right 
and honest to say that papal authority is 
not of the essence of Christianity, it is also 
right and honest to admit that biblical liter- 
alism is not of the essence of the Christian 
gospel. 

Just as Roman Catholicism deforms the 
Christian faith by demanding that anyone 
who desires to be a Christian acknowledge 
the authoritarianism of the hierarchy, 
Protestant orthodoxy impedes and confuses 
the free expression of the Christian faith by 
insisting that anyone who wishes to be a 
Christian submit to the authoritarianism of 
antiquated knowledge now proved untrue. 

Roman Catholic authoritarianism was 
broken by the impact of the Reformers’ 
prophetic attack upon it. Protestant author- 
itarianism should have been made impos- 
sible by the spirit of the prophetic religion in 
defense of which the Reformation was un- 
dertaken. But it was actually undone by the 
spokesmen of human freedom and the de- 


fenders of the right of reason. In the name 
of the autonomy of reason they shook off the 
heteronomy of arbitrary and untenable dog- 
mas, and it was right that they did so. For, 
in spite of the fact that most of them failed 
to be aware of the possibility and even de- 
nied it, the autonomy of reason can be in 
league with the theonomous spirit of God- 
centered religion; heteronomous authori- 
tarianism is their common enemy. Theologi- 
cal dogmatism finds itself opposed by pro- 
phetic religion as well as by enlightened 
reason. 

It is a regrettable fact that, because Prot- 
estant orthodoxy actually killed prophetic 
religion by substituting doctrinal knowledge 
for it, modern men found themselves unable 
to break their servitude to dogmatism in the 
name of a God-centered faith. They had to 
rely on enlightened reason. In the course of 
time, most of them came to feel that the 
reason they tried to live by was irreconcil- 
able with any religion. Such is the belief and 
conviction of the majority of our contem- 
poraries who have come under the influence 
of modern education. 

2. In view of this situation, theological 
orthodoxy appears to be in a hopeless condi- 
tion. It can maintain itself only by secluding 
itself from the modern world or by permit- 
ting a double standard of truth. Both meth- 
ods are actually widely employed, the former 
primarily by Protestant fundamentalist 
groups, and the latter chiefly by the Roman 
Catholic church. Neither of these methods 
can be expected to be successful in the long 
run. As the technological means of communi- 
cation make all sorts of isolation and isola- 
tionism increasingly impossible, the teach- 
ings of all human groups will be brought un- 
der the scrutiny of public discussion. In due 
season, all orthodoxies which try to arrest 
the march of truth will be dissolved. For a 
time, they may attempt to preserve them- 
selves as relics of the past, but they can have 
no future. They are doomed, whether they 
are Protestants or Roman Catholic. When 
nationalisms and national sovereignties will 
have ceased to confound the political life of 
the world—and, one day, they will be done 
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away with—orthodox dogmatisms will also 
no longer be. 

To be sure, at the present moment, his- 
toric dogmatisms appear temporarily at- 
tractive to many, especially in the field of 
religion. The political and economic up- 
heavals of the past decades have led many to 
the realization that the disregard of religious 
culture or the cultivation of a humanistic 
religiousness have deprived civilization of 
ultimate sanctions. They have come to see 
that freedom and justice cannot be main- 
tained unless they are related to eternal 
structures of being, i.e., derived from God 
and nurtured by a God-centered devotion. 
Never having had such a faith or having 
lost it, they find the historic religious-theo- 
logical dogmatisms attractive, because these 
seem to be the most reliable guardians of re- 
ligious culture. So it happens that, in this 
period of transition, Roman Catholicism can 
acquire new prestige, especially here in the 
United States. Also Protestant orthodoxy is 
gaining new power, particularly in conti- 
nental Europe. But these gains can hardly 
be lasting. They will be swept away by a 
new wave of rational skepticism, or they 
will be undone by the rise of new forms of 
prophetic religiousness. 

3. There is promise that such forms may 
develop within the ranks of religious and 
theological liberalism. I dare say that this 
modern Protestant movement is about to 
enter the truly positive stage of its develop- 
ment. Its critical work is practically com- 
pleted. It has subjected all parts and aspects 
of the tradition of Christianity to historical 
investigation. The major Christian writings, 
including the Bible and the works of the 
great theologians, have been analyzed or 
edited by means of reliable critical methods. 
They can now be understood more adequate- 
ly than was possible in any previous period 
of Christian history. Indeed, this critical 
historical interpretation of the Christian tra- 
dition constitutes the permanent achieve- 
ment of liberalism. Failure to recognize this 
is nothing but arbitrary wilfulness. 

Historical research has persuasively 
shown that throughout the generations the 


Christian faith has succeeded in maintaining 
its distinctive identity while entering into 
the cultural environment of its adherents, 
No Protestant theologian who has ever 
been under the influence of liberal theology 
will deny the validity of this historical inter- 
pretation. The criticism which liberals them- 
selves now apply to theological liberalism is 
not directed against this historical work. In 
explanation of the reasons for this self-criti- 
cism, it may, generally speaking, be said 
that when the liberal theologians of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries under- 
took to interpret the Christian religion to 
the modern man, they tended to overem- 
phasize the importance of one part of their 
historical understanding, neglecting the 
other one: They stressed the task of relating 
the life and faith of Christianity to the cul- 
tural life of modern man and they simplified 
the concern for the purity and indigenous 
distinctiveness of the Christian faith. All 
that which was subsumed under the phrase 
“the essence of Christianity” was therefore 
often too easily determined by a premature 
and shallow assessment of the results of his- 
torical criticism or by a too hasty eagerness 
to cast the Christian faith into contem- 
poraneous forms. Many of the liberals, even 
the great ones among them, did not fully 
understand the secret of the relation between 
“substance” and “form.”’ In particular, they 
did not realize that the historical forms of 
religion (creeds, liturgies, church orders, 
moral standards, etc.) are cast by communi- 
ties of believers and that they must be re- 
cast by communities. They were too indi- 
vidualistic. Moreover, they underestimated 
the capacity of most men to develop a prop- 
er attitude toward history. Hence they did 
not sufficiently counteract the tendency of 
many to relegate to the past what was his- 
torically understood in terms of the past, as 
if it were worthy only to be forgotten. Thus 
they allowed modernizations of the Chris- 
tian faith which were unwarranted by their 
own critical-historical work. It was also in- 
evitable that, because their historical and 
theological methods were bluntly rejected 
by the orthodox and fundamentalist reac- 
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tionaries, they and their followers often felt 
more kinship with those moderns who had 
left the churches than with the defenders of 
the “historic faith.” 

In recent years, liberals themselves have 
learned properly to estimate these short- 
comings of their teachers and predecessors. 
They themselves have pointed “beyond 
modernism.” They have studied and inter- 
preted the historic dogmas and doctrines of 
Christianity with new appreciation. But 
there is no evidence that they wish to return 
to the dogmatism of any of the orthodoxies, 
be they Calvinist or Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic or whatever. Some of the reformed 
liberals are called neo-orthodox by the unre- 
pentant and unregenerate modernists. But 
this propagandistic name should give no 
comfort to the orthodox party men. As a 
matter of fact, it does not, for as Professor 
Bouma’s attitude and Professor Van Til’s 
book The New Modernism show, they are 
quick to dissociate themselves even from 
such extreme neo-orthodox theologians as 
Barth and Brunner. If they were only fully 
consistent! Then they would refuse to think 
that the liberals’ rediscovery of biblical reli- 
gion and of the doctrines of grace, sin, and 
eschatology marks the beginning of a turn- 
ing-back to the “historic faith”! This redis- 
covery is not a “turning-back”’ but a sign of 
the religious vitality of Protestant liberal- 
ism. It proves that it is capable of criticizing 
itself! But a self-critical orthodoxy is a rara 
avis! 

4. One of the most important phases of 
the rethinking of Christian theology as it is 
undertaken by liberalism is the concern with 
the teachings of the Protestant Reformers. 
It should be recognized that the “Luther 
Renaissance” and the ‘“‘Calvin Renaissance” 
are the direct results of the preoccupation of 
historically minded libera) theologians with 
the Reformation. It was they who produced 
reliable critical editions of the works of the 
Reformers. They proceeded to investigate 
the development of the thought of the Re- 
formers and to study it in relation to their 
antecedents and in terms of the changes 
which their successors wrought in it. Then 


they reversed the long-established order and 
interpreted the creeds and confessions of the 
Reformation in the light of the teaching of 
the Reformers instead of adapting the dy- 
namic faith of the Reformation to the doc- 
trines of the creeds. Thus they liberated Ref- 
ormation research from the denominational 
bias which had beset it for centuries. They 
let the Reformers speak for themselves. 

Thus it has come about that their voices 
speak to us from the sixteenth century 
with a directness which no creedalism has 
ever achieved. They are calling us to pay at- 
tention to the timelessness of the Christian 
gospel as it is expressed through ever chang- 
ing time-bound forms. They speak to us as 
voices of an ecumenical Christian faith and 
not of a denominational partisanship. 

We respond to them with an understand- 
ing that their own contemporaries could not 
give them, for we find it no longer necessary 
to insist on religious and creedal uniformity. 
The freedom of religion which was estab- 
lished by the democratic state has made it 
possible for us to search for the ecumenical 
gospel in the particular historical traditions 
of the various denominations, transcending 
historical limitations without arbitrarily ab- 
solutizing or denying them. To this ecumeni- 
cal Christianity which would not be what it 
is without the freedom which modern liberal- 
ism in all its forms has accomplished, the his- 
torical voices of the Reformers are speaking. 

The Protestant churches are beginning to 
understand themselves as participants of a 
world-wide movement. They are done with 
denominationalism and its tendency to ab- 
solutize particular traditions as if they were 
the only true expressions and embodiments 
of the Christian faith. As the various denom- 
inations and churches are brought into close 
touch with one another, they are forced to 
recognize that they hold the eternal gospel 
in temporary historical forms. They are thus 
compelled to seek a confrontation with the 
gospel itself, so that they may develop a loy- 
alty to the divinely creative core of Chris- 
tianity and not to its perishable human con- 
ventions, But this gospel is available only in 
historical man-made traditions. It must 
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therefore be sought im them and not apart 
from them. This is why the activities of the 
ecumenical and interdenominational organi- 
zations are so important. They furnish op- 
portunities to the various churches to com- 
pare their own particularities with those of 
others, to distinguish the essential from the 
unessential, and to recognize that one reli- 
gious faith can be held in many ways and 
nurtured by pluralistic practices. Individual 
churches or denominations may be led to see 
that their particular traditions are not 
worthy to be perpetuated in view of the re- 
ligious demands of the gospel itself. 

All this is actually happening among us. 
Mere loyalty to traditions has therefore be- 
come questionable, It is no longer really im- 
portant to us whether we are Anglicans, 
Lutherans, or Calvinists but whether we are 
Christians. It is not unimportant that we 


ask ourselves what has happened to particu- 
lar traditions in the course of history and 


what the present prospects of Calvinism, for 
example, are, Yet we ask such questions not 
in order to hope for the restoration of lost 
prestige but in order to learn the difference 
of the permanent from the passing, of the 
dynamic from the static, of the living from 
the dead. 

Being of such a mind, we turn with fresh 
attention to the creative periods in Christian 
history, to the age of the New Testament 
and to the Reformation. We do not turn 
back to them, as if we would escape from 
present responsibilities, but we hope to ob- 
tain guidance from them to the divine 
sources and the human resources of the 
Christian faith, aware of the fact that we 
must bring it to a concrete expression in the 
life of our times by means which our an- 
cestors, including the apostles and Reform- 
ers, could not possibly know. 


WILHELM PAvcK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editor, Journal of Religion: 
DEAR Sir: 

Professor Hugh Hartshorne’s article in 
your October issue merits general gratitude; 
there can be not a doubt that we are doing a 
very inadequate job of educating prospec- 
tive ministers! His final paragraph elicits en- 
dorsement, subject only to a few reserva- 
tions. I am convinced that much better 
teaching of traditional subject matter has 
been quite commonly done than he takes ac- 
count of. And, further, the new problems 
which the minister should be qualified to 
meet and solve must not, on any sufficient 
interpretation, be restricted to the area 
of the “functional”—just whatever that 
may be. 

Yet one feels deep uneasiness as to wheth- 
er this final paragraph is also the concluding 
one, for certainly the preceding discussion 
strongly implies views that are at wide vari- 
ance from this unoffending finish. Tradition- 
al theological education is held up as some- 
thing so bad that it would be abandoned, 
especially by young, vigorous instructors, 
except for a dead weight of inertia that 
gradually stifles incentive. Over against this 
stands a body of “functional” material, 
which, if one may judge by the article’s rela- 
tive emphasis, consists largely of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, homiletics, and so-called 
“pastoral theology.” 

But just what is a “functional” subject in 
our curriculum? A sort of definition is given 
at the end of page 237; it consists of “the 
knowledge basic to its [i-e., the ministry’s] 
practice and the knowledge required for its 
interpretation.” Excellent; that means the 
study of the Bible and the Christian tradi- 
tion—there is the basic knowledge and inter- 
pretation of the minister’s calling. In all 
seriousness, if “functional” means that 
which can function in the complex needs of 
our time, then the Bible is the most “func- 
tional” subject in the curriculum. I have a 
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deep uneasiness as to some basic confusion 
in Professor Hartshorne’s article at just this 
point. 

For the major objection to his presenta- 
tion is that it leaves little, if any, place in 
the minister’s education, and presumably in 
his work, for the central facts of the Chris- 
tian gospel, substituting therefor an empha- 
sis upon a man’s “needs as a human being 
struggling to keep alive and well and to care 
for those dependent on him.” 

I can’t believe for one moment that he 
really means this. But his article is well cal- 
culated to widen the disastrous rift already 
existing in some of our seminaries between 
what he calls the “functional” and the “‘tra- 
ditional” subjects. It is to be hoped that he 
will amplify his discussion with clarification 
of the point, in particular setting forth what 
he considers would be an ideal seminary cur- 
riculum. But this, to be of worth, demands 
specific statement of relative bulk to be al- 
lotted to each subject. I offer only my warn- 
ing that our graduates are now so inade- 
quately trained in the “traditional” sub- 
jects that any further weakening can result 
only in our turning out more or less trained 
craftsmen, but not religious leaders. Admit- 
ting fully the importance of allegedly “‘func- 
tional” training, the needs of ministerial 
education can be met only along the line of 
either or both of these proposals: 

1. Our “functional” staffs must subject 
their offerings to critical re-examination and 
elimination of what is not essential in terms 
of principles, not procedures. In some cases 
“traditional” materia] has already been cut 
to the danger line in the interests of the al- 
legedly “functional.” 

2. The time given to ministerial training 
must be lengthened. Professor Hartshorne is 
eminently right in pointing out that three 
years (which, he says, amount only to one) 
are quite insufficient. 

Witt A. Irwin 
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The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, or God in Man: 
A Critical Essay. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
266 pages. $2.75. 

Not for a long while has there been a work in 
the field of New Testament theology so pro- 
found, so stimulating, and so provocative as 
Dr. Santayana’s. One has to go back a full cen- 
tury, to the great speculative systems of the 
idealistic philosophers, to find his peers. San- 
tayana himself is in the line of idealistic 
thought, but his views are tempered with mod- 
ern naturalism and Spanish mysticism. 

The book is divided into two parts, entitled 
“The Idea of Christ in the Gospels” and 
“Ulterior Considerations.” In the former the 
author discusses some of the titles of Christ and 
some outstanding features of the life of Jesus, 
e.g., parables, prayers, miracles, the Passion, 
and the Resurrection. In the latter he gives a 
systematic presentation of his Christian hu- 
manism and its rationale. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the book requires— 
and deserves—two readings. There is much in 
the first part of it that will remain obscure until 
seen in the light of the second. The author is not 
interested in literary or historical criticism, 
though he follows those modern scholars who 
consider the Gospels entirely the work of the 
church. Nor does he see any need for inquiring 
into the historicity of Jesus. In his opinion the 
Gospel picture of God’s becoming man is true, 
no matter whether Jesus lived or not. To the 
Protestant reader this “liberal” attitude con- 
trasts strangely with the frequent evidences of 
the author’s desire to stay within the Roman 
Catholic tradition. But Catholic mysticism 
probably finds no difficulty in reconciling the 
opposites. 

In the author’s view, the Gospel story pre- 
sents Jesus as the prototype of true life. In fol- 
lowing his example, men will find aesthetic de- 
light in the world, peace of mind, and intel- 
lectual clarity. Jesus was able to set such an 
example because he understood completely the 
nature of both God and man. His view of God 
was monarchical theism. It was based upon the 
Hebrew tradition that comes so much closer to 
the facts of experience than do either pantheism 
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or philosophical theism. Throughout the world 
there is found the tension between the natural 
imperfections of things, on the one hand, and 
their striving for a state beyond what they ac- 
tually are, on the other. By the life and passion 
of Jesus we are taught that the solution of life’s 
problems cannot be found in retirement from 
the world but rather in a heroic love and com- 
passion. Man is not able to alter the nature of 
this world. Peace—a peace through never-end- 
ing agony—can be found only when one loves 
God in his incomprehensible yet rational power 
and creatures for their pitiful inability to be- 
come what they should be. 

The significance of this new book by San- 
tayana lies not so much in his Christian hu- 
manism, where he continues an old tradition, as 
in his penetrating analysis of the human predic- 
ament and in his insistence on the monarchical 
theism of the Gospels. Despite its questionable 
“theology,” it should help to a better under- 
standing of a central aspect of biblical realism as 
against all forms of rationalism. 


Orto A. PIPER 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Man and Society in the New Testament. By 
Ernest F. Scott. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1946. xii-++299 pages. $2.75. 

Is the Christian gospel concerned primarily 
with the inward life of the individual or with 
the principles of the social order? This is the 
question which Professor Scott undertakes to 
discuss in his latest book, and he leaves no 
doubt that he holds the individualist answer to 
be the right one. He perceives—perhaps one 
should say he admits, with some reluctance— 
that there is a social aspect to “‘religion,”’ but he 
regards this as subsidiary to the life of the in- 
dividual. “‘There is indeed a sense,” he remarks, 
in a very revealing sentence, “‘in which religion 
is mainly concerned with the social relations, for 
these are the most important part even of the 
individual life” (p. 15). This concentration of 
interest upon the individual he holds to be the 
original contribution of Jesus to religion. ‘It 
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was Jesus who first discovered that man is a 
person, with a value and destiny of his own” (p. 
83). “It is not too much to say that Jesus dis- 
covered the individual” (p. 77). “‘This recogni- 
tion of a value in every man is the distinctive 
thing in the religion of Jesus” (p. 283). And he 
finds this ‘‘discovery” of Jesus determining the 
whole teaching of the New Testament. ‘The 
New Testament reminds us that the one reality 
is the individual soul. God’s purpose, in all his 
government of the world, has been the salva- 
tion of men, and our progress and culture will 
go for little, unless each man, in his own person, 
attains to that life for which God has destined 
him. This is the final word of the New Testa- 
ment on our manifold social problems” (p. 
295). 

This position is clearly overdriven. It is hard 
to think of any sense in which Jesus can proper- 
ly be said to have “discovered the individual.” 
All the post-Aristotelian philosophers are pri- 
marily concerned with the place of the individ- 
ual in the cosmos; and religious individualism 
had already been pressed to an extreme by 
Ezekiel, nearly six centuries before Christ. 
Moreover, to maintain that Jesus was supreme- 
ly, if not exclusively, interested in the individual 
soul, Professor Scott is compelled to write down 
the eschatology and the thought of the King- 
dom of God in general as mere accommodation 
to external forms. “It is true that Jesus con- 
forms his language to apocalyptic ideas, and 
speaks of a new order which will come in by act 
of God. But his real meaning appears in sayings 
which break now and then through the apoca- 
lyptic symbolism.” It is scarcely legitimate, 
however, to dismiss so lightly Jesus’ words 
about the coming Kingdom or to affirm that his 
“teal meaning” must be sought in sayings which 
are more easily apprehended by the twentieth 
century. One is tempted to suggest that Dr. 
Scott brings a philosophy of individualism to 
the New Testament rather than finds it there. 

The book abounds in salutary warnings 
against every type of social thinking which 
would suppress personality in the interest of 
communal ends and especially against the at- 
tempt to allege for such thinking the support 
of the New Testament. It is full of interesting 
and valuable interpretations of New Testament 
thought, and it moves easily and confidently 
through the Gospels and the Epistles. But, with 
all its qualities, it does not contribute greatly 
to the elucidation of the very difficult problem 
with which it is chiefly concerned; on the con- 


trary, it adds to our confusion. It does far less 
than justice to the social message of the New 
Testament, and it fails to emphasize sufficiently 
the fact that, for the individual, the full realiza- 
tion of personality requires the realization of a 
social order which answers to the will of God. 
The necessary corollary is that the Christian 
must labor to promote such a social order, 
whether he can find its blueprints in the New 
Testament or not. 

FRANK W. BEARE 


Toronto, Canada 


Christ the Lord. By JoHN Knox. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co., 1945. xiv-+146 pages. 
$1.75. 

In his latest book Professor Knox continues 
his work, begun in The Man Christ Jesus (1941), 
of utilizing religiously the insights reached by 
modern radical New Testament criticism. The 
result is a portrait of Jesus as he was remem- 
bered in the Christian communities, as he con- 
tinued to be known as the living Lord, and as 
the meaning of his continuing life was inter- 
preted in relation to the world and man. What 
was remembered is the oral tradition underlying 
the Gospels; though in some instances it has 
been distorted, ‘‘the burden of proof falls on 
those who deny .... the authenticity of any 
given item” (p. 20). But, although the disciples 
remembered many words and incidents, essen- 
tially they remembered Jesus himself. More- 
over, ‘‘the New Testament is quite as sure that 
Jesus still lives—or lives again—as that he lived 
at all’’ (p. 61); and this certainty, which was the 
community’s response to the revelatory act of 
God, brought the church into existence. “It was 
in Jesus as known in the church, both before his 
death and afterwards, that the fresh activity of 
God among men, which we call the revelation in 
Christ, first occurred” (p. 73). Then came the 
church’s interpretations of this revelation. 
Jesus is known as Messiah, Lord, Spirit. He is 
pre-existent, even in the Gospel of Mark. And 
he is Savior of men from their slavery to sin; 
Paul explains this salvation both eschatologi- 
cally and juridically. All these concepts are at- 
tempts to explain underlying experience— 
which cannot ultimately be explained. 

Obviously, the main theses of Knox’s book 
are well grounded. Those who participate in 
religion now can best interpret religion as it was 
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then. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned, 
as the hermeneutical work of Wilhelm Dilthey 
should make clear. And it is only through the 
mediation of the ancient church that Jesus is 
known today. We all stand in an apostolic suc- 
cession and can interpret scripture only in its 
light. Moreover, the gesta Christi did not end on 
Golgotha. The “Jesus of history” cannot be 
separated from the “Christ of faith.” Either 
alone is a cold abstraction. 

Certain points seem questionable: the ap- 
parent denial of early Christian Wisdom- 
Christology (pp. 88, 102 f.; contrast C. F. Bur- 
ney in JTS, XXVII [1925-26], 160-77); the 
translation of wopd7 in Phil. 2:6 f. as “nature” 
and the contrast of Christ with Lucifer (pp. 93, 
103); the pre-existence of Jesus in Mark (pp. 
96-100); the interpretation of the transfigura- 
tion as a resurrection-appearance (p. 100; why 
is a transfiguration-experience improbable?); 
and the interpretation of ikaornpuov as ‘means 
of propitiation,” even though “expiation’’ is 
allowed (pp. 126 f.). 

With these relatively minor qualifications, it 
must be said that Knox’s work is extremely 
valuable. For the theological student who some- 
times wonders why the New Testament should 
be “criticized” at all, it provides proof that 
criticism need not (indeed, properly, cannot) 
destroy the religious values of the Bible. On the 
contrary, criticism—which must be radical if it 
does not compromise truth—is truly construc- 
tive. 

ROBERT M. GRANT 
University of the South 


Der Messias und das Gottesvolk: Studien zur 
Protolukanischen Theologie. By HaraLp 
SAHLIN. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1945. 
vili+-404 pages. 12 crowns. 


This is a clearly written and well-document- 
ed dissertation. The author makes competent 
use of at least five ancient and five modern lan- 
guages and proves himself thoroughly at home 
in recent critical study of Luke-Acts and related 
writings. 

Sahlin first presents his theory of the origin 
of Luke-Acts (pp. 1-62). He departs from gen- 
erally accepted theories of the origin of the 
Synoptic Gospels. He is not convinced that 
there ever was a Q document; Q was more likely 
a fairly well-fixed form of oral tradition. If the 


author of Luke made use of Mark, he may have 
used some early draft not now preserved. The 
first form of Luke-Acts was a single document, 
Proto-Luke (which has nothing in common with 
Streeter’s Proto-Luke but the name). This writ- 
ing, dated about A.D. 50, covered in one con- 
tinuous narrative the story beginning with 
Luke 1:5 and ending with Acts 15:33. “The 
aim of Proto-Lk. is obviously to demonstrate 
that Jesus is Israel’s expected Messiah, that 
Christianity is the logical continuation and the 
divinely willed completion of Judaism, and that 
the Christians are the true people of God.” 
Indeed, it was the Jewish-Christian writer’s 
purpose to write the book which would climax 
and complete “‘the Jewish canon of Scripture” 
(see pp. 60-61, 339). He wrote in Hebrew up to 
Luke 3:74; from 3:7) on he wrote in Aramaic, 


About A.D. 60-65 Luke translated this work 
into Greek, expanded it by inserting much new 
material (especially in Acts 7-14, where about 
half of the narrative is due to Luke, and is in- 
troduced to bring Paul, who was not men- 
tioned in Proto-Luke, into the story), prefixed 
the preface (Luke 1:1-4), and added the story 
of Paul’s career as found in Acts 15:34 ff. Luke 
prepared this Greek work to aid Paul in his de- 
fense at Rome. At a later time the work was 
divided into two parts, and, when this was done, 
Luke 24:50-53 and Acts 1:1-5 were added. 
Luke’s translation was not really competent, if 
we are to believe Sahlin, who finds numerous 
passages in which Luke has blundered or missed 
the best rendering. Moreover, I would not want 
the task of defending Luke’s ethics as here pre- 
sented. If he did all the things Sahlin conjec- 
tures, Luke simply falsified the story of Paul’s 
relations with the Jerusalem church and sought 
by this “pious fraud” to provide a more effec- 
tive defense for Paul. 


The main section of the book (pp. 70-311) is 
an intensive study of Luke 1:5—-2:40. Here 
Sahlin presents the detailed argument for his 
thesis. The aim is to show that the Greek often 
renders well the assumed Hebrew original and 
at other times, being incapable of satisfactory 
interpretation as it stands, is to be explained as 
an expanded and sometimes garbled form of the 
Hebrew original. The hymns are presented in a 
reconstructed Hebrew form, but the ‘“‘Magnifi- 
cat” is ascribed to Zacharias and the “Bene- 
dictus’”’ to Anna, and some excisions are neces- 
sary to get them to fit metrical demands. The 
final form does not agree with that reached by 
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others who have sought to reconstruct the He- 
brew original of these hymns. 

In the latter part of the book the literary and 
theological character of the reconstructed Proto- 
Luke is discussed. Appended are discussions of 
literary problems and textual criticism; Sahlin 
thinks more of Codex Bezae than most scholars, 
although he does not follow it blindly. There is 


‘ an excellent bibliography; the one weakness is 


its failure to take into account some conserva- 
tive writings, such as Rackham’s commentary 
on Acts and Ramsay’s main works. 

The arguments often seem strained; the au- 
thor is trying too hard to make a case, and in my 
judgment he has failed to do so. He has con- 
structed his argument out of so many uncon- 
vincing or doubtful conjectures that the total 
result is without any solid basis. The value of 
the study is to be found (z) in the masterly sur- 
vey it gives of the critical study of Luke-Acts 
in many countries; (2) in the wide-ranging Bib- 
liography ; (3) in the detailed linguistic and word 
studies; (4) in bringing to the reader’s attention 
the many exegetical problems which any view 
of Luke-Acts must face; (5) in making crystal- 
clear the extensive debt of Luke to the Old 
Testament and to Judaism; and (6) in making 
plain that Christianity cannot be understood 
and accepted except as the fulfilment of 
Judaism. 

Fioyp V. FILson 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


The Nature and Purpose of the Gospels. By 
R. V. G. Tasker. New York: Harper & 
Bros. xi+137 pages. $1.75. 


This little book consists of seven lectures, six 
of which were “delivered to an appreciative 
audience of teachers, clergy, and others inter- 
ested in Christian education” (p. ix); the sev- 
enth, on the Fourth Gospel, was evidently in- 
cluded to round out the series for publication. 
The book offers a succinct but thoroughly com- 
petent introduction to the Gospels for non- 
specialists and should serve a useful purpose in 
mediating the results of modern critical research 
to a wide general public. Professor Tasker pays 
particular attention to the theological presup- 
positions which underlie all four Gospels and 
are, in fact, responsible for their very existence; 
and he brings out very clearly and, on the whole, 


fairly and accurately both the common ele- 
ments of Christian belief which are exhibited in 
all of them and the distinctive conceptions of 
the several writers. Further, he tries to show his 
readers the nature of the relationship between 
the canonical Gospels and the “‘extra-canonical 
gospel material,”’ to which he devotes an Ap- 
pendix (pp. 125-33); and he points out that the 
tendencies which called forth the apocryphal 
gospels are, on the one hand, still with us and, 
on the other, have made themselves felt in some 
degree in the canonical Gospels themselves, es- 
pecially in Matthew (pp. 48-49). 

Lectures V and VI are devoted to an ex- 
amination of the idea of the Kingdom of God 
upon which “almost the whole of the teaching 
of Jesus centred” (p. 71). When Jesus came on 
the scene, “it was still an earthly kingdom that 
men were expecting—a kingdom, the privileges 
and blessings of which would be bestowed upon 
those who were the children of Abraham and 
the doers of the law” (p. 85). In analyzing the 
teaching of Jesus himself on this subject, Tasker 
rejects both the “thoroughgoing eschatology” 
of Schweitzer and his associates (of the strength 
of this position, indeed, he shows far too little 
appreciation) and the ‘“‘modern”’ view, of which 
he names Harnack the leading representative, 
which regards Jesus as an ethical teacher and 
supposes that just so far as his followers apply 
his precepts to their various problems, “the 
Kingdom of God would be realised as a natural 
development within the historical process” (p. 
87). Against both these views, he ardently 
champions the doctrine of “realised eschatol- 
ogy.” Unfortunately, along with this he puts 
such exclusive emphasis on the call to re- 
pentance and humility before God as to dis- 
count almost entirely the social aspect of the 
Gospel. The idea that we can apply the precepts 
of Jesus “directly and immediately to our cor- 
rupt human social and political organisa- 
tions is an illusion..... The prime duty of the 
Christian preacher is not to bid men undertake 
the impossible task of solving their social and 
economic problems in the light of the Sermon on 
the Mount, but to call them to repent and sub- 
mit to the rule of God” (pp. 97-98). It would 
seem to follow that the teaching of Jesus is 
wholly irrelevant to the hope of remedying the 
abuses and injustices of the world in which we 
live and that the Christian is absolved from any 
responsibility, gua Christian, for the state of 
the society in which he lives. Surely this view 
can be adopted only by an iron determination 
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to explain away a very great part of the Gospels 
by means of an arbitrary interpretation. 

F. W. BEARE 
Toronto, Ontario 


Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature. By J. 
CoERT RYLAARSDAM. University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 128 pages. $3.00. 

Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, the Wisdom of 
Jesus ben Sira, the Wisdom of Solomon, Baruch, 
IV Maccabees, and the Pirke Aboth are the 
chief sources used in this compact and provoca- 
tive little book. The materials are discussed in 
the light of the problem of revelation, particu- 
larly as questions of authority and grace are in- 
volved. A discussion of Hebrew wisdom litera- 
ture in the context of other wisdom literatures 
of the Near East is followed by an analysis of 
“the nationalization of wisdom.” This process 
no more than began in the canonical wisdom 
literature, but in the Wisdom of Ben Sira we 
find Hebrew history and institutions eulogized 
and the wisdom movement brought under the 
domain of the Law. The wise men were now 
converted to the national tradition. One may 
wonder, however, whether it is right to say that, 
by their return to religion, the sages helped to 
lift Jewish religious thinking to an entirely new 
level, universalistic in outlook, and that Jewish 
religion (theology) was thereby universalized. 
The theological universalism of this later period 
is better understood against the background of 
that theological universalism which was much 
more prominent throughout the post-Exilic pe- 
riod than is generally recognized. 

The “optimistic” Hebrew wisdom literature 
(i.e., in contrast with that in Job, Ecclesiastes, 
and Prov. 30:1-5) is interpreted in terms of its 
doctrine of rewards and compared with the 
“classic Hebrew religious outlook of the proph- 
ets.’”’ It should be noted, however, that only with 
reservations may the pre-Exilic prophets be 
considered optimistic and that the optimism of 
the prophets was based upon a belief in God’s 
grace rather than posited on his moral char- 
acter. The optimism of the prophets and early 
sages had quite different bases, though both 
shared a belief in an essentially moral world 
order. The author contrasts the older wisdom 
literature, where the rewards are material and 
eudaemonistic and wherein the wisdom seeker 
relies on his own natural equipment to obtain 
wisdom, with the later wisdom literature, in 


which the rewards are spiritual and divine initi- 
ative and special grace are first encountered. 
At the same time, he rightly objects to a purely 
humanistic and secular interpretation of the 
early sages. 

In discussing the transcendence of wisdom, 
Professor Rylaarsdam shows how Job and Ec- 
clesiastes represented an effort to hold the wis- 
dom movement to rationalistic methods, but in 
this very effort cleared the way for an emphasis 
on the transcendance of wisdom and for that be- 
lief in divine initiative which was to character- 
ize the later sages. The extreme rationalization 
of Job and Ecclesiastes is also credited with 
ushering in a new transcendent eschatology, 
One may perhaps rather say that it was in part 
responsible for the appearance of transcendent 
eschatology in the later wisdom literature. 
There was, of course, a strongly transcendent 
eschatology in most Exilic and post-Exilic 
prophecy. 

A final chapter is devoted to an illuminating 
comparison of the concepts of wisdom and spir- 
it. The author refers to the theory that the He- 
brew concept of spirit developed ultimately from 
a primitive religious belief in an all-pervasive 
noumenal force. This theory of a primitive ani- 
mistic stage in the development of religion in the 
Near East is becoming increasingly less prob- 
able. Did space permit, the reviewer would ar- 
gue against power and energy as the basic ideas 
of the spirit concept. Among important con- 
tributions in the author’s discussion of wisdom 
and spirit is his description of how the identifi- 
cation of wisdom and spirit in the Wisdom of 
Solomon gave wisdom a new lease of life as an 
agent of revelation which was impossible as long 
as it was identified with the Law. 

While this review is inadequate to suggest 
the depth and breadth of the author’s discus- 
sion, it may indicate something of his general 
thesis. The book concludes with a chapter on 
the importance of Divine Spirit in early Chris- 
tianity and in the Christian conception of 
revelation. There is a well-selected bibliography 
and a brief index. 

HERBERT GORDON MAy 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


The Mishnah: Berakoth, Peah, Demai; Text with 
Commentary of R. Obadiah of Bertinoro; 
Translation, Introduction, and New Commen- 
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tary in English; Variant Readings, References, 

and Short Exegetical Notes in Hebrew by Fel- 

lows of the Harry Fischel Institute for Research 
in Talmud, Jerusalem. Edited by JAcoB 

Davin HERzOG. Jerusalem and New York: 

Bloch Publishing Co. (American agent), 

1946. Xxlli+-xxvi+ 190+ Io pages. 

Whether a definitive critical edition of the 
Mishnah can be produced is a problem about 
which several learned Talmudists have expressed 
skepticism. The difficulty arises from the nature 
of the work, which is not the literary product of 
a single writer, whose style, vocabulary, and 
scheme of composition might serve to supple- 
ment the evidence of manuscripts but is a com- 
pilation of legal discussions which existed in oral 
form for some time before they were set down in 
writing. Moreover, there are no manuscripts of 
the Mishnah close in time to the final redaction 
or showing clear lines of transmission. A third 
difficulty lies in the institutional nature of the 
contents, which leads to suspicion of alteration 
(as in the Roman Corpus Juris) of the original 
readings in many passages. 

However, if we are ever to have anything ap- 
proaching a critical edition of the Mishnah, it is 
probable that the Harry Fischel Institute will 
provide it. The fellows of this Institute seem to 
possess the necessary combination of traditional 
learning and modern philological method, and 
they have the additional advantage of collabora- 
tive scholarship. 

Besides the introductions to the several 
tractates (one of which, on Berakot, is mis- 
placed), there is a general introduction on the 
composition of the Mishnah which deserves spe- 
cial notice. 

After discussing the divergent views of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century Talmudists con- 
cerning the date of the origin of the halakot (mish- 
naic laws) and of their redaction in the light of 
internal evidence and rabbinic tradition, the 
editor concludes (p. xviii) that “the evidence in 
favor of the theory of the exclusive operation of 
the Midrash-form [a running commentary on 
the legal portions of the Pentateuch] being thus 
seen to be far from incontrovertible, the matter 
moves into the realms of conjecture. We incline 
to the view that from earliest times both forms 
li.e., Midrash form and Mishnah form, the latter 
being a collection of oral laws classified by sub- 
ject without regard to biblical order] were in 
use. The ‘originally independent’ Aalakot must 


all have been studied in Mishnah-form at all 
times.” He goes on to argue that, while both 
Midrash form and Mishnah form were in use 
throughout the pre-Tannaitic period, the former 
was used chiefly by advanced scholars, while the 
latter was used for handy reference and for 
teaching the masses. This is an ingenious the- 
ory, but the editor himself admits that it has 
not been proved. 

In arguing against Albeck’s more recent the- 
ory that the redaction of the Oral Law took 
place as late as the Council of Jabneh (after 
A.D. 70), the editor points out (pp. xix—xx) that 
“the principle of redaction was to assemble in 
distinct groupings rulings given by individual 
Tannaitic authorities beginning with the deci- 
sions of Shammai and Hillel’ (in the Herodian 
period) and that “practically all the legal mate- 
rial of pre-Tannaitic origin had come down 
anonymously and thus could not be embraced 
by such a form of redaction, but it was precisely 
this material which had first claim to system- 
atisation both because of its antiquity and be- 
cause it contained the fundaments of the Oral 
Law.” Moreover, the editor continues, the con- 
tents of the Mishnah tractate Eduyot (which re- 
ports a hundred unrelated halakot, chiefly mat- 
ters of dispute between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai) support the theory of an earlier re- 
daction. To the reviewer the editor’s arguments 
seem convincing. 

As to the final redaction of the Mishnah by 
Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, the editor seems to 
accept currently prevailing views, notably 
Halévy’s, of three chronological strata in the 
text. He does not take sides in the controversy 
as to whether the Mishnah redaction of Rabbi 
Judah was in oral or in written form. 

The chief interest of the present edition lies 
in the critical apparatus and in the explanatory 
notes in English and Hebrew which contain 
valuable material from later rabbinic commen- 
taries on the Mishnah. The English translation 
is excellent but owes much to Danby, to whom 
the editor makes handsome acknowledgment. 

If all the tractates of the Mishnah are edited 
and annotated as well as the three contained in 
the first volume of the series, this undertaking of 
the Harry Fischel Institute will be one of the 
most substantial contributions to the study of 
early Judaism that have been made in recent 
decades. 

RALPH Marcus 
University of Chicago 
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The Sikhs in Relation to Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians and Ahmadiyyas: A Study in 
Comparative Religion. By JoHN CLARK 
ARCHER. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 353 pages. $3.75. 


The publication of a book on the Sikhs, their 
history, their faith, and their place in the con- 
temporary Indian scene must be welcomed by 
all the students of the history of religion. Such 
a book was needed. Macauliffe’s great work is 
too bulky, that of Cunningham concentrates on 
the historical aspect, as do so many English 
studies on the Sikh (Dr. Archer lists 65, Pref., 
p. vi). There have been presentations of the re- 
ligious aspects of Sikhism, but no student, until 
now, has attempted to examine it in its relation 
to other faiths. We are very much indebted to 
Dr. Archer for undertaking the big task, because 
in many respects he is superbly equipped to in- 
troduce the Western student into Sikhism. Hav- 
ing lived in India and in contact with the people 
of the Granth, he has been interested in them 
for nearly thirty years and possesses the lin- 
guistic equipment, including familiarity with 
Gurmukhi, the sacred language of the Sikh. 
Thus, he was enabled to include in his work a 
translation of the ‘‘Japji,” a collection of psalms 
of the cofounder Nanak, from the original. 
Moreover, Dr. Archer, professor of comparative 
religion at Yale University, cannot be accused 
of partiality for or against the religion he treats 
in this volume. His wide knowledge of non- 
Christian religion prevents him from isolating 
the study of this oriental cult and succumbing 
to its fascination, while his own Christian faith 
equips him with standards of comparison with- 
out preventing him from doing justice to the in- 
tention of the religion of Kabis and Nanak. The 
methodological hints which the author drops 
throughout his presentation of this Eastern 
cult are not less interesting because they are in- 
tended rather to point out problems than to 
provide conclusive answers. Added to the text 
are a dozen photographs illustrative of the back- 
ground and character of Sikh community life, 
a glossary, and an Index. 

There are, however, some objections to the 
organization and planning of Dr. Archer’s book. 
The sequence of subject matter is not very 
lucidly arranged. Apparently the author wanted 
to get away from the customary order of pre- 
senting, in separate chapters, the origin and 
history of the religious community dealt with, 
then its doctrine, forms of worship, and, finally, 


its organization; or of starting with a character. 
ization of basic attitudes and proceeding to an 
examination of their expression in teachings, 
ritual, and social order. Instead, the author fol- 
lows a somewhat involved procedure, presup- 
posing a great deal of information which he 
supplies only as he goes along and mixing mate- 
rial of diversified character into the texture of 
his exposition. This method makes it rather 
difficult for the reader (except for the help of 
the Index) to orient himself and to acquire, by 
stages, a more detailed knowledge of the history, 
tenets, and life of this remarkable community, 
It is not altogether the author’s fault, however, 
if the student of his book is at times baffled and 
confused by the complexity of the character of 
the Sikh community, because the latter is, after 
all, not simply a religious group but a racial, 
political, military, social, economic, and cultural 
unit as well (cf. p. 277). Complex from its be- 
ginnings, due to elements of different faiths 
which entered into its making and to its geo- 
graphical, anthropological, and social back- 
ground, Sikhism underwent deep-reaching trans- 
formations, partly because of the initiative and 
activities of numerous outstanding personalities 
with which its history is indissolubly tied up. 
These transformations led to divisions and sepa- 
rations (pp. 17 ff., 141, and 221 ff.) which in 
turn complicate the picture. 

It is to the author’s credit that he intends to 
introduce his reader to the colorful scene where 
the Sikh cult has its center, by placing him in 
a company of pilgrims visiting the sacred city of 
Amritsar (chaps. 1 and 2), but it could be argued 
that this procedure should have been postponed 
until the reader was equipped with the necessary 
information on the historical and sociological 
developments of the Sikh community—in other 
words, at the end of the book. The reviewer, 
frankly, read the second chapter with profit 
only after returning to it following the digest of 
chapters 4 to 11. A separate section could have 
been devoted to the unusually interesting insti- 
tution of the gurdhwara (settlement, communal 
cooking, etc., in past and present) (cf. pp. 10, 
18, 28, 137, 204 ff.). The third chapter, which 
deals with the antecedents of Sikh religion and 
its parent-cults, concentrates on Islam, though 
an exposition of the salient aspects of Hinduism 
and its main features (cf. p. 106) would have 
been desirable, especially with a view to Har 
Gobins’ Hinduizing tendencies. The two found- 
ers, Kabis and Nanak, are dealt with in chapters 
3 and 4. This reviewer finds the discussion of the 
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double aspect of the historical and the legendary 
or spiritual (irankari) Nanak of special inter- 
est because of the analogy to Mohammedan 
prophetology (cf. Tor Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammads). He would have liked to see Dr. 
Archer devote a whole chapter to the Granth, 
however, maybe as an introduction to his treat- 
ment of the “Japji” (cf. pp. 62 ff., 109 ff., 138-39, 
145 ff., 210, 227). The translation of the latter 
(pp. 120 ff.) is, no doubt, an especially valuable 
asset for the book, considering the fact that in 
most recent anthologies of sacred writings no 
Sikh documents have been included (but cf. 
Champion, The Eleven Religions and the Prover- 
bial Lore, pp. 243 ff.). The treatment of the next 
four gurus or teacher-leaders of the Sikh (chap. 
7) is coupled with a characterization of the 
Mogul-Emperor Akbar and his religious policy 
as a contribution to the history of universalist 
trends in India. With the colorful tenth guru, 
Har Govind (chap. 8), Sikh history enters an- 
other significant phase, which culminates in the 
creation of the Khalsa, the military order which 
was to lead to successive clashes with the politi- 
cal powers outside the Sikh community (pp. 
189 ff.). Some of the most important divisions in 
Sikhism—the rise of the Akali (worship of the 
timeless aspect of Sat Nam, the “true name’’) 
(cf. pp. 229 ff.) and the split into Keshdari 
(members of the Khalsa) and Sahjdari (the 
“easy-goers”) (pp. 209 ff.)—have their roots in 
this period. The phase treated in the ninth 
chapter is characterized by increasing social 
(misls) and denominational differentiation and 
growing conflicts on religious and _ political 
grounds with external powers, and it is high- 
lighted by the rule of the Maharaja Rangit 
Singh (pp. 243 ff.). The rise of British power and 
an intensified Christian mission in its wake is fol- 
lowed by the decline and end of the secular power 
of the Sikh, a process which is sketched in the 
tenth and eleventh chapters. In this period 
Sikhism was to meet a fourth religion, this time 
of indigenous nature, the Ahmadiyyat (pp. 288 
fi.). By this time it becomes clear that in spite 
of defeat and the lure of other cults, the faith 
of the “Disciples” is by no means dead. The dis- 
cussion of education and learning among con- 
temporary Sikhs (pp. 281 ff. and 293 ff.) is of 
special interest. 

“Timeless Truth and Reconstruction” is the 
title of the concluding section of Dr. Archer’s 
study of Sikhism. It resumes the methodological 
problems touched upon throughout the text and 
teveals to some extent the “philosophy of reli- 


gion” to which his life’s work has led the author. 
A few facts stand out in his conclusion: “Sikhs 
are Indians and will continue as such” (p. 308). 
“The prestige [and by that is meant the vitality 
of their faith and the integrating of their group 
life] of the Sikh has risen of late, quite in con- 
trast with any former predictions of their dis- 
solution” (p. 309). The interest in a reconcilia- 
tion of competing religions (Hinduism, Islam) 
which characterized the initial phase of Sikhism 
(cf. pp. 38, 54) has subsided. Rethinking of its 
foundations (sacred writings, personalities, 
shrines, and communal institutions) by its the- 
ologians in the light of the past and present, and 
comparatively, is necessary (p. 320) to resist 
the “suction” of Hinduism. “If India,” so says 
Dr. Archer, “is not Hindu in the end, neither 
will she be Moslem or Christian or yet Sikh,” 
that is, ‘‘in the sense we have known them here- 
tofore. Yet India will not be irreligious” (p. 
323). The various faiths represented on her soil 
can learn from one another, hence the author 
formulates three principles as a “council of per- 
fection” to all involved: recognition, devotion, 
and co-operation (pp. 328 ff.). They will, how- 
ever, be effective only if guided by the following 
considerations: no religions movement can solve 
its problems by itself alone; time is an important 
factor in mellowing the “quality of any creed 
and its practical objectives’; no complete dis- 
placement of one faith by another is possible; 
all conversion, individual or communal, shows 
mixed motivations and adaptation (pp. 334 ff.). 
This review does not offer the necessary space 
to enter into an argument with the author on 
these theses. But it should be stressed, in con- 
clusion, that the study of Sikhism is, for Dr. 
Archer, not only of antiquarian interest, how- 
ever fascinating, but that it yields, due to the 
peculiar and in its way unique nature and de- 
velopment of this religion, a deeper insight into 
the problems of religious truth, and the variety 
of its apperception and, thereby, a deeper in- 
sight into the problem of a transcendental his- 
tory of religion. 

Joacnum™ WacH 


University of Chicago 


Language and Myth. By Ernst CASSIRER. 
Translated by SUSANNE K. LANGER. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
x+103 pages. $2.00. 
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Cassirer’s peculiar achievement consists in 
fusing Kantian idealism with positivism and in 
bringing this synthesis to bear upon the inter- 
pretation of culture. In his philosophy, the ob- 
ject, divested of self-subsistency, is function- 
alized into a number of “symbolic forms.” 
These ‘‘archetypal phenomena of human men- 
tality” (p. 11) comprise not only language, art, 
and mythology but also science and philosophy. 
In addition to their distinctness as irreducible 
structures the archetypes form an evolutionary 
series, marking the mind’s progress toward 
greater articulation and unification. 

The idealistic dogma involves a great dif- 
ficulty. Christianity, like other religions, claims 
to bring the believer into contact with a real 
God; science, to reveal the nature of things as 
they really are. A philosophy which refuses to 
assign a justifiable meaning to these claims can 
hardly give a satisfactory account of either 
religion or science. On the other hand, it is true 
that every sphere of human culture involves a 
corresponding set of mental acts. Therefore, 
when Cassirer writes as an analyst of mental 
structures rather than as a philosopher, he is on 
firm ground, furnishing what might be de- 
scribed as a phenomenology of cultural cre- 
ativity. 

This slim volume shows to best advantage 
Cassirer’s great skill at interpretation as well as 
his astounding erudition in the fields of mythol- 
ogy, anthropology, and linguistics. Language 
and myth are viewed by the author as kindred 
creations of the mind, moving through identical 
phases and tied together by mutual influence. 
Following Usener he distinguishes there evolu- 
tionary stages. The cycle of mythico-religious 
thinking starts from an “anonymous” stage, 
with “momentary gods” emerging out of an en- 
veloping atmosphere of demonic power; then 
veers to the exact opposite, the ‘“‘polynymous”’ 
stage, which endows personal deities with a 
wealth of attributes; and finally returns upon 
itself by rising to the idea of a God whom no 
attributes describe (pp. 71-73). By striking il- 
lustrations Cassirer shows how language and 
myth correspond and interact at every stage of 
this process. Languages, e.g., those which do not 
differentiate genders, are found in association 
with a type of mytho-religious thought which 
conceives of the world as ordered according to 
totemic groups rather than under personal 
deities (p. 43). The creation of words as entities 
charged with magic power has an affinity with 
the belief in ‘‘momentary gods’”’ (p. 36); thus, 


the linguistic analysis of various words for 
mana, most of them neither clearly nouns nor 
adjectives, sheds light on this mythic concep- 
tion (pp. 64-69). Added to such observations 
are a study of word magic (pp. 44-61) and a re- 
vealing analysis of the metaphor (pp. 83-99). 

This is the opuscule of a master: much is 
given within a narrow compass. 


HeEtmut Kvuun 
University of North Carolina 


The Creative Mind. By HENRI BERGSON. Trans- 
lated by Mapette L. Anpison. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946. 300 pages, 
$3.75. 

One hundred pages of this delightful and 
excellently translated volume form two hitherto 
unpublished essays; the remainder consists of 
essays which, except for the “Introduction to 
Metaphysics,” have been more or less inacces- 
sible, some of them out of print. Not only is the 
publication a significant addition to the works 
of the great philosopher but it is the best expres- 
sion of his conception of the nature and method 
of philosophy. Those who wish to evaluate the 
famous Bergsonian “‘intuition” will find this 
book just what they need. 

Bergson has two merits. One is that of having 
to some extent originated certain important 
ideas, the merit of the pioneer; the other is that 
of making these ideas extraordinarily vivid and 
attractive, even to readers unable or unwilling 
to follow the intricacies of a Kant or a White- 
head. The first merit is now, for the most part, 
of historical interest only. One need not read 
Bergson to encounter his most valuable ideas. 
They are all, or at least nearly all, embodied in 
later systems, notably in that of Whitehead. 
And only as thus embodied do Bergson’s ideas 
add up to a full-scale philosophy. His account 
of intuition, and of its data, is oversimple and 
does not give the proper place to certain aspects 
of intellect without which some of the more 
subtle intuitions cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed or safeguarded against misunderstand- 
ing and doubt. Still, for those who require a 
simple yet nourishing philosophical diet, and for 
all of us who need vivid reminder of some recent 
philosophical achievements, the great French 
philosopher’s writings, because of their exposi- 
tory skill and charm, are invaluable and this 
one, perhaps, most of all. 
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I shall mention one or two of the chief points 
in the book. A common idea in our tradition is 
that philosophy is hampered by the necessity of 
characterizing the eternal or divine in terms 
derived from our essentially temporal experi- 
ence. Bergson says and, to my satisfaction, 
shows that the difficulty is just the reverse, 
that we insist upon trying to understand time 
and process, including the divine process, 
through concepts that are essentially nontem- 
poral, eternalistic, nonprocessional. The intel- 
lect is an inveterate eternalizer stifling the intui- 
tion of process, of real duration. (For an exam- 
ple, one need only look at contemporary logi- 
cians, who for the most part have given up 
belief in an eternal deity but who seldom even 
question that “truth” is timelessly the same.) 
Thus Bergson neatly turns Kant inside out. It 
isnot that we are forced to see everything from 
the standpoint of space and time and so are 


unable to grasp the reality beyond but, rather, 


that we tend to think of process as though we | 


were in imagination surveying it from the out- 
side (as when the physicists speak of a particle 
as a world line pervading the past and future), 
and thus we are never able to see the reality 
that is in time in its own temporal character. 
Rather, we waver between two theories neither 
of which corresponds to the intuition of process: 
either all the moments of time are thought of 
as real together, spread out along a spacelike 
line and to be surveyed ideally sub specie 
aelernitatis; or only the present, given moment 
is thought of as real, with past and future non- 
existent. According to the first theory, nothing 
is created—each thing eternally is, in its tem- 
poral locus; according to the second, what is 
created is immediately uncreated or destroyed. 
What becomes subsequently umbecomes. This 
makes naught of memory, which according to 
Bergson is ‘‘integral,’’ preserving, in the depths 
of intuition, all that happens to us. In this, he 
can claim some support from psychoanalysis. 
Thus Bergson combines emphasis upon both the 
creative and the preservative aspects of process, 
upon both freedom and memory. 

And the value of doing so? Itunderlies the re- 
construction in theology that has been going on 
in the last three-quarters of a century, as illus- 
trated, for example, in the last chapter of White- 
head’s Process and Reality. And, as Bergson 
says, it enables us to become aware of our true 
dignity as artists of existence, at every moment 
adding to the treasury of unique qualities of ex- 
Perience of which reality is composed. These 


qualities were antecedently not there, even as 
distinctly defined “possibilities,” still less as the 
content of predestined or eternal truths. And so 
“let us in a word become accustomed to see all 
things sub specie durationis..... Science gives 
us the promise of well-being, or at most, of 
pleasure. But philosophy could already give us 
joy.” The joy is that of the creative artist, for 
all of us are fashioners of additions to the 
never-to-be-forgotten sum of experience, and, 
on the deepest level of intuition in which the 
divine process is also intuited, our joy becomes 
that of sharing in and contributing to the life of 
God. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


The Moral Theory of Evolutionary Naturalism. 
By Witiram S. QurtiiAn, Jr. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1945. 154 
pages. $3.00. 

This is a critical study of the writings on 
ethics found in the works of Charles Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer, Leslie Stephen, W. K. Clif- 
ford, J. M. Guyau, and others. These writers of 
the middle and last of the nineteenth century 
are taken to be representative of evolutionary 
naturalism, and the criticism by Mr. Quillian is 
designed to demonstrate the error and inade- 
quacy of any possible naturalistic interpretation 
of ethics. It is not difficult to find in the work of 
the authors mentioned many mistakes and lim- 
itations, although their errors are not worse 
than others of a different sort to be found in the 
ethical expositions of many orthodox theolo- 
gians of that time. 

Mr. Quillian undertakes to defend religion 
and the theologian generally against all the 
criticisms leveled upon them by Stephen, Clif- 
ford, Spencer, and the others. He does so by as- 
serting: “It is not religion that is being criti- 
cized but certain externals associated with reli- 
gion, and the true significance of the doctrines 
criticized is completely missed.’’ He takes up one 
criticism after another and tries to demonstrate 
that it does not truly apply to religion. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions 
made by the men under consideration (Darwin, 
Spencer, Stephen, Clifford) has been their pene- 
trating and wholesome criticism of religion. 
Consequently, this refusal of professional reli- 
gious leaders to take their criticism and profit 
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by it, this insistence that criticism does not ap- 
ply to them as religious persons, is one of the 
serious moral delinquencies of religion. 

Religion, meaning the actual religion found 
in human beings, has in it all the error and de- 
pravity of those particular human beings. To 
draw a circle around them in the name of reli- 
gion and thus to exempt them from criticism, 
correction, and condemnation by any save one 
of their own number, because others miss com- 
pletely “‘the true significance of the doctrines,”’ 
is to make religion a device for protecting the 
arrogance of human nature. The religion of 
Mary Baker Eddy, of Brigham Young, of Marx 
and Lenin, of the Grand Inquisitor, and of my- 
self is subject to error and much other evil. If 
that is so, where are the persons who have a re- 
ligion which outsiders cannot criticize because 
outsiders “completely miss” the true signifi- 
cance of what these religious people say and do? 
To thrust aside in this way the criticisms of 
Stephen, Darwin, Clifford, and others is to shut 
out from one’s soul one of the means of God’s 
grace specially prepared for his children. 

Mr. Quillian asserts that “there have been 
extreme and false statements of religious belief 
[but] ....in all such misstatements there'is a 
core of truth which the formulator is trying to 
express, and this insight remains valid even 
when the garb with which it was originally 
clothed is discarded.” Is he saying that Father 
Divine, the Grand Inquisitor, Marx, John 
Henry, and I all have an insight that remains 
valid whenever we talk religiously and that this 
core of truth underlying our religious affirma- 
tions always remains valid, no matter how ex- 
treme and false our statements may be? If that 
is not true of the persons mentioned, then who 
are these sancrosanct individuals who always 
have this core of truth underlying their ex- 
treme and false statements? Do Clifford, Steph- 
en, Darwin, and Spencer belong to this holy 
band? If not, who are they? Do the members of 
this holy band know that they are not as other 
men, even as we publicans and sinners? 


Henry N. WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 


Men and Movements in the American Episcopal 
Church. By E. CLowEes Cuor.ey. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 501 pages. 
$4.00. 


This is undoubtedly the most significant his. 
torical book dealing with American Episcopal. 
ianism since the publication of W. W. Man. 
ross’ History of the American Episcopal Church 
in 1935. The author is the official historiog. 
rapher of the American Episcopal church and 
the editor of its Historical Magazine. Born and 
educated in England, Dr. Chorley has long been 
a painstaking student of the history of his 
church on both sides of the Atlantic. The title 
of the book is descriptive of its contents, for he 
treats the movements as the projected shadows 
of the men who led them. They are also con- 
sidered in the light of the related movements in 
the Church of England, and the interplay of in- 
fluence between the mother-church and her 
American counterpart furnishes welcome illumi- 
nation. 

The movements in the American Episcopal 
church are gathered under four main heads: the 
Evangelical, the High Church, the Broad 
Church, and the Anglo-Catholic. The author 
has little to say of Colonial beginnings, though 
in the opinion of this reviewer that might well 
have constituted a useful introductory chapter, 
The first five-chapters are concerned with the 
Evangelical movement, beginning with an ac- 
count of the life and work of Devereux Jarrat 
the only Anglican clergyman who gave full co- 
operation to John Wesley’s lay preachers, who 
began to appear in America in the 1760’s. Jar- 
ratt himself was the product of the Presbyterian 
phase of the Colonial revival in Virginia and 
continued for more than forty years to let his 
evangelical light shine in the midst of the spirit- 
ual darkness which hovered over the Virginia 
Episcopalians for three decades following Inde- 
pendence. From 1773 onward throughout the 
Revolution, Jarrat was in constant co-operation 
with Francis Asbury and the other Methodist 
preachers, who looked to him for help and en- 
couragement. At the close of the Revolution, 
the failure of John Wesley to gain any support 
from the Anglican bishops, who refused to or- 
dain even one of Wesley’s preachers for work in 
America, led to the necessity of withdrawing 
and forming the Methodists into a separate ec- 
clesiastical body. A few additional Devereux 
Jarrats might well have made such a division 
unnecessary. 

The beginnings of the High Church move- 
ment can be gathered about the names of the 
little group of former Congregationalists, led 
by Timothy Cutler, the president of Yale Col- 
lege, who professed conversion to Anglicanism 
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in 1722. In fact, from that day to this Connecti- 
cut Episcopalians have constituted a medium 
High Church party and are proud of the name 
“Connecticut churchmen.” John Henry Ho- 
bart, the first bishop of New York, was the real 
father of American High Churchmanship. The 
General Theological Seminary, which he found- 
ed in New York, became the nursery of High 
Churchmen and has continued to be so. During 
the forties and fifties bitter controversy raged 
between the Evangelicals and the High Church- 
men, which threatened to divide the church. 
There were several defections to Rome from 
among the “Catholic” party, causing great of- 
fense among both laity and clergy of those out of 
sympathy with the movement. 

It is interesting to note that several of the 
“Catholics” who went over to Rome eventually 
returned to the Episcopal fold. One such re- 
turnee was John Murray Forbes, rector of St. 
Luke’s Church in New York. After ten years in 
the Roman church (1839-49), he renounced his 
allegiance to Rome, stating his reasons for so 
doing in a letter to Archbishop Hughes. “‘When 
I came to you,” he stated, “it was.... with 
a deep and conscientious conviction that it was 
necessary to be in communion with the See of 
Rome; but this conviction I have not been able 
to sustain, in the face of the fact that by it the 
natural rights of man and all individual liberty 
must be sacrificed—and not only so, but the 
private conscience often violated, and one 
forced, by silence at least, to acquiesce in what 
is opposed to moral truth and justice.” After 
ten years of waiting, he was eventually restored 
to the priesthood in the Episcopal church and 
became the first dean of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York. 

The more recent Anglo-Catholic movement 
which had its beginnings following the Civil 
War, had a different emphasis than the earlier 
High Church movement. Though specifically re- 
jecting certain Roman Catholic doctrines, such 
asthe Roman definition of transubstantiation, 
“the idolatrous cultus of images” and the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, compulsory confession and 
compulsory celibacy of the clergy, they did ac- 
cept the Roman Catholic concept of the Eu- 
charist as the central service of the church, hold- 
ing that Jesus Christ in some ‘“‘undefined, mys- 
terious and supernatural way” is in the sacra- 
ment. This emphasis upon the Eucharist led 
naturally to a more elaborate ritual and more 
colorful vestments. 

The Broad Church movement, which in a 


sense was not a movement but an attitude anda 
state of mind, had English origins. It had its be- 
ginnings in Oxford and Cambridge in the middle 
of the last century. Among the names connected 
with it were Richard Whately, Alfred Tenny- 
son, Frederick Denison Maurice, and Thomas 
Arnold. Standing firmly for modern scholarship, 
they rejected the dogma of apostolic succession 
and numerous other doctrines, which, they held, 
had no valid basis. In America the early Broad 
Churchmen were William A. Muhlenberg, 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, Phillips Brooks, and 
Leighton Parks. Phillips Brooks, writing of 
Parks, describes him ‘‘as a Broad Churchman, 
steeped in Maurice to his eyes.’’ As rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, Parks let his 
Broad Churchmanship shine abroad, where it 
was stated that “the sound of the cracking of the 
shell of his inherited traditions was heard every 
Sunday by his people.” Though opposed by 
both the Evangelicals and the Anglo-Catholics, 
the Broad Church emphasis made important 
and permanent contributions, especially in its 
passion for truth and the open-minded attitudes 
which it fostered. 

Though Dr. Chorley doubtless aligns him- 
self with a particular type of churchmanship, 
yet it is impossible to discover, from his ad- 
mirable and impartial treatment of them all, 
where he belongs. He finds something of value 
in them all, and, today, he thinks that he sees a 
growing kinship between Liberal Evangelicals 
and Liberal Anglo-Catholics which will even- 
tually mingle in a stream which will make “glad 
the city of God.” 

Wit1AmM W. SWEET 


University of Chicago 


The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch, Newly Translated and An- 
notated. By James A. Kterst. (‘Ancient 
Christian Writers: The Works of the Fathers 
in Translation,’ No. 1, ed. JOHANNES QUAS- 
TEN and JosEpH C. PLuMPE.) Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1946. x+162 
pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Kleist’s translation of Clement and Ig- 
natius inaugurates a new series of patristic 
translations under Roman Catholic sponsor- 
ship. He has set an enviable standard for his 
successors, both in the lucidity and ease of his 
English rendering and in the reliability of his 
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annotations and notes. His work is designed for 
the interested layman rather than the specialist, 
but his terse and pointed notes introduce all the 
pertinent literature on these two Fathers and 
remark upon all the principal passages which 
call for especial comment and exegesis. He has 
translated from the Funk-Bihlmeyer text. In my 
opinion his work supersedes all previous Eng- 
lish translations of these important sources of 
the subapostolic period. 

Non-Roman Catholics will look at once for 
apologetic interpretations; but they will be 
taken aback by his caution and candor. Of 
I Clement he makes the cautious statement: 
“Catholics are inclined to see in the epistle an 
actual proof of their belief that even at that 
early date the Bishop of Rome was regarded as 
the head of the universal Church. There is no 
explicit expression in the letter of the primacy 
of the bishop of Rome, yet neither is there any- 
thing in it to clash with this belief” (p. 4). The 
note on Ign. Rom. 3:1 says: “It is not clear 
whom Ignatius means in saying ‘you have 
taught others.’ One may see in the adjective a 
reference to Clement,” etc. I myself should not 
go so far as to say that the “Western boundary” 
of Clem. 5:7 means Spain, and I should certain- 
ly not agree to the positive statement that “‘it is 
certain that he [Ignatius] was the third bishop 
of Antioch, being the second successor to St. 
Peter” (p. 54). But, on the other hand, I am sur- 
prised to see Dr. Kleist emphasize again and 
again the obscurity of Clement’s terms for the 
ministry. “In Clement,” he says, “the terms 
érioxoros and mpecBirepos are still synony- 
mous” (p. 112). 

Catholic antipathy to what might be called 
Protestant terminology can possibly be detected 
in his studied avoidance of “righteous” and 
“righteousness” to translate dixavos and dixavo- 
abvn. Instead we get “right manner of life” 
(Clem. 5:7), “‘justice’” (Clem. 10:6), “holy” 
(Clem. 30:7, 33:7), “sanctified” (Clem. 32:4, 
33:8), “observance of the law” (Clem. 35:2, 
42:5, 48:2), “piety” (Clem. 62:2), and “ordi- 
nance” (Ign. Smyr. 1:1). Also he rarely uses “‘re- 
pentance”’ for werdvora (though see Clem. 62:2); 
but instead, “conversion” (Clem. 7:4-5, 8:5), 
or “change of mind” (Clem. 57:1; Ign. Smyr. 
4:1, 5:3; cf. also Smyr. 9:1). In one case he 
slips into “do penance” (Clem. 7:7). These lat- 
ter terms are really misleading to the English 
reader. 

Occasionally a word or phrase is not trans- 
lated—probably due to inadvertence. I have 
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noted the following. Clem. 17: 2, ramevvodpoviy; 
31:4, 700 "Iopand; Ign. Eph. 9:2, kara wavra: 
Poly. 3:2, rov dWnragnrov; and 8:3, the greet- 
ing to Alce. In several cases I should object to his 
not using the regular English equivalent, as his 
use of “influence” for “yoke” (Clem. 16:17), 
“‘majesty” for “name” (Clem. 64:1), ‘‘thanks to 
God” as a translation of év beg (Ign. Eph. 6:2), 
“match their example” for “retaliate” (ibid, 
10:2), “men of God” for kara edv (Mag. 13:1), 
“loyalty” for ‘“‘steadfastness” (Phil. Pref.), and 
“in the name of God” for eis Adyor Beod (Smyr, 
10:1). In Clem. 21:6 “‘presbyters” probably has 
its literal meaning of ‘‘old men’’—at least, the 
context suggests as much. The sense of ‘“‘valid- 
ity” in BeBaiws is not brought out in Ign. Mag.4 
by the phrase “‘the fixed order.” A reference to 
I Cor. 15:8 is called for by Rom. 9:2; and a note 
on the apocryphon in Smyr. 3:2 would be help- 
ful. In Smyr. 4:2 Dr. Kleist has rejected “th 
perfect man” and takes the article with the 
participle yevouevov. However attractive this 
may be theologically, I should be inclined to 
follow the reading of PC and Theodoret in re- 
jecting the participle from the authentic text, 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Church, College, and Nation. By G. R. Ex.tiortt. 
Louisville, Ky.: Cloister Press, 1945. vii+162, 
$2.00. 


This little book, by a distinguished Epis- 
copalian and professor of English in Amherst 
College, is a strong appeal for a closer relation- 
ship between the liberal college and organized 
Christianity, in order to prepare students of 
America for moral leadership in the nation asit 
faces the task of creating a lasting world order, 
The author regards the college and the church 
as highly important since they are the bearers 
of humanism and Christianity, the major for- 
mative forces in Western culture. His thesis is 
that Christianity is necessary to correct and ful 
fil the humanism for which the liberal college 
stands. Otherwise, the liberal college will sub- 
stitute culture for religion, covering it with 4 
thin veneer of religiosity, and will be wholly 
unable to cope with the dominant materialism 
of the age. It is not enough to defend the Chris 
tian ethic without the Christian beliefs which 
are its basis. By itself, the Christian ‘‘spirit” 
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becomes merely “a fine ooze, fertile and benef- 
icent in many ways but unable to withstand 
any strong current of human selfishness.” 
Though Professor Elliott overestimates the 
influence of the liberal college when he says that 
“the secular college is definitively moulding 
American culture into a non-Christian form,” he 
is right in stressing the tendency of ‘‘academic 
reason’? to oppose not only religious supersti- 
tions contrary to reason but also ‘“‘the central 
mysteries of historic religion.” For example, be- 
cause it cannot “apprehend” the divinity of 
Christ as the culmination of the process of reve- 
lation, it is impatient with the claim of the 
church that ‘“‘her mysteries comprise all that is 
essential in the mysteries of the other historic 
teligions.”’ Instead, it contents itself with ‘“‘col- 
legiate deism,” recognizing some sort of Su- 


.preme Reality or Divine Being but denying the 


incarnation of God in Christ. Since Elliott be- 
lieves that distinctively Christian beliefs should 
not be put into the background by the college, 
he argues persuasively for the Trinitarian view 
of God as the only way to preserve the Christian 
belief about God and Christ. As a mean be- 
tween the extremes of abstract monism and 
amoral polytheism, it affirms both the tran- 
scendent perfection of God and his immanence 
in the world as Creator and Redeemer. ‘“‘This 
formula means that God, being Love, cannot be 
any whit more divine in His transcendent per- 
fection than He is in His gracious creativeness 
and redemptive re-creativeness (the Son) or 
than He is in His immanent unfailing fellowship 
with all His creatures (the Spirit).”’ In passages 
like these, Elliott shows how much there is in 
the doctrines of traditional Christianity beyond 
a vague deism or even theism. 

He is also a his best in his insistence upon 
the importance of the imagination and of the 
sacraments which nourish it. Since “‘love’s direc- 
tion and quality are determined by the sort of 
images which are held in mind, or rather in soul, 
most vividly and constantly,” it is a matter of 
concern that “‘the imagination of the secular 
American college is devoted to the idea of a rich 
and full culture” and that its symbols have be- 
come for students a shallow substitute for the 
symbols of Christianity. Like the paganism of 
the ancient world, “the immoral materialism of 
the twentieth century can be subdued only by 
Christian materiality,” through a “sacramental 
teconquest of the imagination.” One may feel 
that it will take more than a return to the sacra- 
ments to bring about the ‘“‘reconquest of the im- 
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agination” by Christian images, but the desper- 
ate need for such a reconquest in our time of 
“dry rationalism” no Christian will deny. 

So far most of those who believe that a closer 
connection between college and church would 
strengthen both will find little to criticize and 
much to applaud. But Elliott’s Anglo-Catholic 
interpretation of Christianity leads him to make 
a number of statements which can hardly be ac- 
cepted by those in our time who have the cause 
of either the liberal college or the Christian 
church at heart. In the first place, he thinks 
that liberal colleges, which have tended to favor 
liberalism in their religious instruction, should 
appoint professors of orthodox Christianity and 
that these professors should normally be 
Thomists. Now there is much to be said for a 
more sympathetic treatment of orthodoxy than 
most liberal professors of religion now give. But 
orthodoxy is by no means the whole of Christian 
theology, and Thomism is by no means the 
whole of orthodoxy. Elliott’s suggestion, there- 
fore, must be revised if it is to have any influ- 
ence upon liberal colleges, which must be com- 
mitted to the truth wherever they find it. 
Every liberal college ought to teach sympa- 
thetically the history of Christian thought, 
orthodox as well as liberal, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, since there may be important ele- 
ments of truth in each of the major interpreta- 
tions of Christianity. Surely, this would be a 
more ‘‘catholic’” (in the sense of “‘inclusive’’) 
approach to Christian truth than that of Elliott 
and other orthodox Thomists. 

In the second place, Elliott holds that the 
“Great Schism,” or Protestant Reformation, 
was a great tragedy and the source of most of 
the ills of modern Christianity. He thinks that 
Latin Christianity had to be reformed but that 
it could have been reformed without a break. 
If there is anything of value in the work of the 
Reformers in behalf of religious liberty or the 
doctrine of salvation, it does not appear in this 
book. All of this seems to the reviewer to be 
based upon misinterpretation of the facts as well 
as to reveal a complete lack of sympathy for 
Protestantism. The reunion of the churches for 
which Elliott longs, one feels, could hardly be 
achieved on his terms without sacrificing most, 
if not all, of the gains of modern Christianity. 

In the third place, Elliott defends ‘‘saint- 
worship,” including the cult of the Virgin Mary, 
as a necessary means of access to God. He ar- 
gues that ‘‘Protestant extremism, by renounc- 
ing all mediators between man and Deity ex- 
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cepting Christ, injured fatefully the natural 
basis of the worship of Christ, giving him a 
lonely and unnatural station in eternity which, 
as a matter of fact, has proved more and more 
to be untenable.” This is an arresting thought 
and, in a sense, parallels the profound truth of 
the Logos doctrine of the relation of Christ to 
the prophets. But if it means that not only 
veneration and fellowship but also worship in 
the full sense are to be given to the saints, it 
must be reject>d. Like Carlyle’s hero-worship, 
saint-worship is incompatible with monotheism 
and rests upon a blurring of the distinction be- 
tween the divine and the saintly. 

In short, the intention of Elliott is a noble 
one: to recapture the reason and imagination of 
college students in order to save them from 
spiritual starvation and the nation from moral 
disintegration. But again and again he defeats 
his purpose by defending a rigidly orthodox and 
medieval conception of Christianity which no 
liberal college of modern America can be ex- 
pected to accept. This is the more tragic because 
his book is motivated by a deep compassion for 
American youth, is written in the spirit of 
Christian humanism, and is full of spiritual wis- 
dom. Despite its excesses, however, it is one of 
the most stimulating books in recent years on 
Christianity and education. 


GrorceE F. THomas 
Princeton University 


The Great Retreat: The Growth and Decline of 
Communism in Russia. By N.S. TIMASHEFF. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946. 470 
pages. $5.00. 


The book of N.S. Timasheff, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Fordham University, has 
the great merit of combining a definite inter- 
pretation of the Russian Revolution, that is, of 
Russian developments since the collapse of 
Tsarism and particularly since the rise of the 
Communists into power (October, 1917), with a 
description of important events and changes. 
Even those who cannot accept many of the the- 
ories of Professor Timasheff will read his book 
with much profit. It presents a great wealth of 
material, and it tries to analyze the Soviet 
regime as a part of Russian history. The theme 
of the book may be stated quite simply: The 
Russian Revolution was practically superfluous, 
for Russia was on the way to becoming a highly 


industrialized, progressive society. Tsarist Rus. 
sia was not stagnant. On the contrary, the 
catastrophe of the Revolution can be compared 
with the derailment of a train traveling too fast, 
The Communists came into power because of 
accidents: their leader, Lenin, understood the 
particular situation of 1917 much better than 
the democratic leaders; and the Tsarist regime 
had collapsed in 1917, not as a result of a neces. 
sary internal weakness, but, again, by a com- 
bination of unfortunate, avoidable factors and 
situations. In 1917 the military position was not 
so bad as in previous years, but fatal errors had 
been made in dealing with society, organizing 
the home front, etc. The challenge of the war 
years was not met. The communist dictatorship 
put Russia in a strait jacket. It lasted because 
its leaders—first Lenin, then Stalin—adapted 
their rule to the demands of existing conditions, 
Lenin introduced the N.E.P. (New Economic 
Policy); under Stalin the “Great Retreat” has 
taken place, beginning after a new socialist 
offensive which had replaced the retreat of the 
N.E.P. This Great Retreat means a return to 
nationalism and the abandonment of projects to 
destroy religion and the family. Of course, this 
retreat maintains and strengthens the dictator- 
ship and is in many respects very reactionary, 
for it has established quite backward conditions 
in many realms of life. This is particularly true 
of the cultural life, as manipulated by the to- 
talitarian state. Is the complicated but, at the 
same time, too mechanistic sociological ter- 
minology (e.g., pp. 327 f.) with which Timasheff 
presents this scheme, very helpful? I doubt it. 
Fortunately, Timasheff knows so many details 
of Russian affairs that his account is much more 
valuable than his sociological apparatus; more- 
over, he has enough historical sense to adapt his 
classification to facts and real trends, even if he 
is compelled to admit indirectly that his con- 
ceptual machinery does not work. 

Somewhat weak are the parts of the book 
which deal with the internal development of the 
Bolshevik-Communist party. Timasheff under- 
estimates the flexibility of Marxian dialectics, 
and he is inclined to oppose bolshevik inter- 
nationalism of the early years and the national- 
ism of the Great Retreat too clearly against each 
other. But this deficiency is compensated by 
very valuable chapters on religious and cultural 
developments. Chapter viii, “The Family, the 
School, the Church: The Pillars of Society 
Shaken and Reinforced,” and chapter ix, “The 
Cultural Transfiguration: Scientists and Artists 
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in Uniform,” are masterpieces of condensed 
presentation of typical trends and important 
facts. The development of the marriage and 
divorce legislation, the abandonment of every- 
thing that reminds one of progressive education, 
the return to the most old-fashioned methods of 
education, the consequences and methods of the 
management of culture by the state, for ex- 
ample, in the field of history or in the theories on 
law, are excellently described. The relations be- 
tween the Soviet regime and the Orthodox 
church are clearly characterized; particular at- 
tention is devoted to the war years. The Great 
Retreat is not a retreat away from the one-party 
dictatorship, which from the beginning was the 
decisive feature of the Soviet regime, but its 
strengthening, by abandoning, for the present, 
utopian elements and considerations and by em- 
phasizing psychological necessities and power 
politics. The society of the Great Retreat is 
quite different from the society of the Tsarist 
regime, as it existed before 1917, or as it would 
have developed without the catastrophe of the 
Revolution. Timasheff does not hide that, al- 
though he overestimates the stability of the 
ruling groups in the Soviet Union. 

The Great Retreat is written by a man with 
two souls. One soul is dominated by a passion- 
ate dislike of the Communist Revolution, which 
he regards as superfluous even in its successful 
material aspects (industrialization, technologi- 
cal progress, disappearance of some external 
backwardness, etc.) and as evil in its political 
and cultural aspects, particularly in its methods 
of manipulating all realms of life from religion 
to art, from education to economics. This dis- 
like of communism, with its hostility to religion 
and misconception of human nature, is pre- 
sented in sociological conceptual schemes and 
formulas which appear somewhat artificial and 
sometimes do not correspond to facts and 
trends. The other soul is that of a keen observer 
of realities and of a most conscientious collector 
of facts. The two souls are kept together by a 
sincere and moving love of Russia and the 
Russian people. The Communist Revolution 
was unable to destroy Russia and Russian great- 
hess, which had to be taken into consideration 
by the Communist leaders in order to maintain 
power. It is characteristic of his Russian na- 
tionalism—I use this expression with no ad- 
verse implication—that Timasheff neglects to 
deal with the Ukrainian problem, which chal- 
lenges the claims of the Great Russians, and 
that he is inclined to regard the Orthodox 


church as the religion in the U.S.S.R. and to 
ignore the sects. The fear of the Soviet leaders 
that the religious longings of the masses would 
assume in the sects an expression which could 
not be easily controlled has been one of the con- 
siderations which have produced the change in 
their attitude toward the Orthodox church. 
The author fails to mention this fact. 
Timasheff’s book, despite all its shortcom- 
ings, deserves a wide audience. It helps to un- 
derstand the problems of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and of the soviet regime. It points out the 
right approach. The Russian Revolution can be 
understood only against the background of all 
Russian history. The peculiar development of 
the Soviet regime is determined by the inter- 
relations between the communist ideology and 
policy and the traditional and material condi- 
tions in the vast Russian empire. Timasheff 
does not give all the answers, and some of the 
answers given by him are, despite (or because 
of) the complicated terminology and schemes, 
too general and elementary and do not cover 
concrete situations. But he has the great merit 
of stimulating questions. The usefulness of the 
book is increased by an interesting critical 
Bibliography and by a careful Index. 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 
Notre Dame University 


Greater Good Neighbor Policy. By WADE CRAW- 
FORD Barciay. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1945. 257 pages. $2.50. 


The charge has been made by the adver- 
saries of Protestantism in Latin America that it 
is the main element in disrupting the unity of 
the Iberic-American countries and in blocking 
the road to a better understanding between 
these countries and their big Good Neighbor to 
the north. The only possible basis of unity, ac- 
cording to this view which was prevalent during 
the Dark Ages, is religious uniformity. In conse- 
quence, they say, there will never be real unity 
in the Americas unless the whole continent from 
Alaska to Tierra del Fuego becomes of a single 
creed—Roman Catholicism. 

This book takes exception to that view, and 
endeavors to show how it would be possible to 
attain “understanding, tolerance, and co-opera- 
tion between Protestants and Catholics in the 
interest of spiritual unity—an end which, it is 
maintained, can only be achieved through a re- 
making of the social order in accordance with a 
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truly Christian pattern. Necessary means in- 
clude freedom of religion (such as has long ob- 
tained in the United States but is lacking in 
many of the Latin-American states); an en- 
lightened, vital religious life; more and better 
education; vast improvement in basic economic 
conditions and the common welfare; and the 
development of adequate religious leadership.” 

In spite of the difficult subject, the author 
succeeds in maintaining an “objective,” “‘dis- 
passionate,” noncontroversial vein throughout 
his discussion. He is fully aware of the difficul- 
ties and entertains no illusions, but at the same 
time he strongly believes that ‘‘some progress 
towards a better relationship is possible.” 

The author’s formula for this better relation- 
ship is that of a free church within a free state. 
He makes a noble effort to give as much credit 
as possible to the Roman Catholic church for 
all the good things it has contributed to the life 
of Latin America, but there is no exaggeration 
in his picture of decay in the religious life of 
these countries, upon which he bases his warm 
appeal for “a vital Christianity.”” One could 
even say that that picture is kind and moderate. 
This is not, therefore, the voice of a sectarian 
bigot but of a sound student of Latin-American 
problems and a noble Christian soul. 

Of course, Dr. Barclay is right when he de- 
scribes the ideal relationship between church 
and state in terms of full freedom for both, 
“such as has long obtained in the United 
States.” Cautious liberal Latin Americans 
would say, however, that such a freedom is the 
result of centuries of a liberal education due, in 
no small measure, to the prevailing spirit of 
Protestantism, and that that freedom will ob- 
tain only so long and so far as Roman Catholi- 
cism remains a minority. They would point to 
the historic fact that whenever and wherever 
Roman Catholicism has ruled supreme or as an 
overwhelming majority, such a religious free- 
dom becomes automatically nil. No matter how 
strongly they adhere to the full-religious-free- 
dom formula as an ideal, they would have 
serious doubts as to whether a state that wants 
to preserve itself from church domination could 
avoid placing certain limitations to a prevalent, 
majority, and, in the last analysis, totalitarian 
organization such as the Roman Catholic 
church has been and still is to a large measure 
in Latin America. 

Take, for instance, the question of complete 
freedom of teaching. The author asks for it, re- 
garding Roman Catholic parochial schools, but 


no reference is made or analysis attempted of 
the social and political content of Roman Cath. 
olic schoolteaching. Liberals would say that 
that is the crux of the whole matter and fee 
that, so long and so far as that teaching con. 
tinues to be socially and politically reactionary, 
it would be dangerous to let it go unrestricted, 
But the general thesis of the book is sound 
and, at a time when Roman Catholic intoler. 
ance again runs wild in certain parts of Latin 
America, timely and refreshing. Perhaps it wil 
take long centuries of striving after that “vital 
Christianity” which alone can be the basis for 
such a tolerance and co-operation as the author, 
and many with him, plead for, before it will be. 
come possible to achieve a large measure of 
spiritual unity in spite, or even on: account, of 
religious diversity. On the Roman Catholic side 
there are already some clear voices, notably 
that of the great philosopher, Jacques Maritain, 
making a plea similar to that of Barclay and 
others on the Protestant side. Maritain con- 
siders that the old medieval formula of religious 
uniformity as the foundation of social unity 
should be discarded and that a peaceful and co- 
operative community of different religious 

groups can be achieved. 
G. BAEz-CAMARG 


Mexico City 


World Order: Its Intellectual and Cultural Four. 
dations. Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 247 pages. 
$2.00. 


This volume contains eighteen lectures by 
as many individuals given during the academic 
year 1943-44 at the Institute for Religious 
Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary. Its 
aim, as its title suggests, is to present the cul- 
tural and intellectual bases of world community. 
Thase chosen to give the addresses represent the 
social sciences, law, education, and religion. 
The book is valuable because it makes available 
in readable form the various approaches which 
inevitably must be taken if world order is to be 
established. 

The ethical note occurs in many of the chap- 
ters. Rabbi Louis Finkelstein points out the re 
lationship between the contradictory moral 
ideals of our culture and personal and social de- 
moralization. Pitirim A. Sorokin forecasts the 
denouement of our culture, which places sv 
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preme value upon science, and speculates upon 
the kind of culture which will correct the system 
of distorted values characteristic of our time. In 
more clear and convincing tones Edgar S. 
Brightman defines the nature of “world com- 
munity” and the ethical factors which are es- 
sential for its attainment. To the reviewer the 
chapter by Margaret Mead is in some respects 
the most illuminating and helpful. Her analysis 
of cultural differences is an excellent illustration 
of the kind of contribution which anthropology 
can make to our understanding of cultures quite 
diferent from our own. She points out how this 
very diversity can be made to contribute to 
world order, maintaining at the same time our 
Hebraic-Christian standard of moral judgment. 

The lecture by Harold Lasswell is also of spe- 
cial interest. He analyzes and illustrates the 
bearing which sociopolitical conditions have 
upon the release of the destructive or creative 
impulses of man. Joseph P. Chamberlain sum- 
marizes the history of international law and re- 
iterates that such law can develop only where 
there is the will among mankind to maintain 
world order. The same note is struck in I. L. 
Kandel’s realistic treatment of the futility of 
education as a means of achieving peace unless 
there is the prior desire on the part of men for 
world community. 

Brief summaries of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant contributions to world peace are made by 
tligious liberals: John La Farge, editor of the 
thoughtful Catholic journal, America, and John 
Bennett, whose writings are well known in 
Protestant circles. Mordecai M. Kaplan focuses 
upon the problem of modern Jewry and con- 
cludes with a defense of the Zionist movement. 

Unrelated to the main theme are the chap- 
ters by Irwin Edman, “Toward a New Concept 
of Man,” and David Levy, “The Dynamics of 
Hostility.”” The first adds nothing to the tradi- 
tinal views of human nature, and the second 
fails to make the connection between the ex- 
perimental work in child psychology and group 
hostilities. Clarence Pickett’s paper on relief is 
outdated, since conditions have radically 
changed since it was written. 

Delivered prior to the atomic bomb and 
while hostilities were still in process, these ad- 
dresses obviously can throw little light on the 
present struggle for power in world politics and 
do not articulate the urgency and apprehension 
with which we now view the problems of world 
order. The value of the series lies rather in its 
long-range thinking. It illuminates those values 


which must be translated into the decision of 
practical world politics if world order is to come 
into being. 

ELIZABETH P. LAM 


Western Reserve University 


Whom Thou Seekest. ANoNyMous. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1946. x+229 pages. $2.00. 


The publishing house of Macmillan has is- 
sued a number of books by Roman Catholic 
authors in recent years, and to this collection it 
has added a devotional book called Whom Thou 
Seekest. This book, somewhat after the manner 
of The Imitation of Christ, is arranged in several 
major parts, and it contains in all some seventy- 
seven brief meditations or chapters. 

The anonymous author of the book is de- 
scribed by the publishers as one who has written 
a number of other books and who is well known. 
There are many marks of a feminine hand in the 
book, which is so intimate and self-revealing 
that this return to the medieval spiritual tradi- 
tion of anonymity fulfils both the canons of a 
Christian self-effacement and those of good 
taste, to say nothing of the added freedom it has 
given the writer to use the first person as effec- 
tively as he has done. 

The book’s main purpose is to arouse the 
reader from his lethargy and indifference and 
lukewarm lip service to God into an ardent per- 
sonal response to him. It contains some pas- 
sages on beauty as a quickener to the enfolding 
life of God that recall Traherne at his best. 
Flashes here and there refer to the “dazzle- 
ment” of the luminous moments of the religious 
life that light up the landscape and can be re- 
membered when the night has closed in again. 
Yet these are supplemented by passages on the 
wavering character of the emotions and the in- 
tellect in religious devotion and of the conse- 
quent necessity of fixing and following the will— 
passages in the great Franciscan tradition of 
Bonaventura and of Occam. But most promi- 
nent of all in the book is the author’s ruthless 
sincerity and continually repeated confessions 
of how he fails in devotion and of how readily he 
lets go the hem of the Lord’s garment in order 
to attend to the world’s alluring honors and 
calls, even when he knows that all that matters 
is the Master’s glance and the world seen again 
in and through him. This will remain with the 
readers of this book as perhaps its most pene- 
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trating theme song, and it cannot but search 
and expose those who read it. 

The publishers, however, claim too much in 
referring to this honest book as one which will 
take its place among the “classics of mystical 
literature.” For it possesses certain limitations 
which are chargeable to the author’s design and 
certain others which could not be removed. 
Both types of limitations cannot but mar the 
qualifications of this book as a classic. 

The first of these is the fiercely polemical 
Roman Catholic character of the book, which 
does not belong in a classical work of devotion. 
This is not a criticism of a Roman Catholic au- 
thor’s right and perhaps duty to write such 
defenses of the church in the proper place and 
to belabor Protestants for their empty altars, 
their want of authority, their lack of univer- 
sality, and their lack of historical continuity. 
But,'in a devotional book dealing with a level of 
experience that is so universally meaningful as 
this, it strikes an increasingly false note. It will 
almost certainly arouse resentment in the Prot- 
estant reader, and I should suspect that it would 
be inclined to nurture a not wholly desirable 
quality of complacency and pride in those 
Roman Catholic readers who are not themselves 
irritated by its irrelevance. A section on 
Eucharistic observances might reasonably be 
expected to appear in such Roman Catholic 
books as both Francis de Sales’s Introduction to 
the Devout Life and the Imitation. But, in the 
really great classics of the devotional life, the 
convert’s zeal has burned down to a deeper note 
of common Christian witness than is to be found 
here. 

The second quality which contains both the 
worth and the limitation of this book is that it 
is a “writer’s’” confession and its horizon is 
marked with especial sharpness by that fact. A 
great devotional classic is first and foremost for 
the purpose of exposing the sins of the reader, 
taking him to the Source that can renew him 


and leaving him there. But, to expose the sins 
of the wide range of readers that a devotional 
“classic” must touch, one must know and touch 
upon not one class of sins alone but must have 
and express a kind of universal knowledge of sin 
in all its forms. 

The author of this book confines himself to so 
narrow a range of the spectrum of sin that it 
will be to the intellectuals, to those who write 
more easily than they do, that the book will 
have its principal appeal. To be a writer by pro- 
fession and not as incidental to other work 
means a certain detachment that, whether 
sought for in the choice of this profession or suf- 
fered in order to give one’s self exclusively to 
writing, tends toward a feeling of coldness, of 
being cut off from the main stream, of lacking in 
reality in the true inward caring for God and 
one’s fellows: and all of this in spite of the 
writer’s passionate declarations of affection, 
Again and again in this book it is these sins of 
coldness that are avowed and are bemoaned, 
but the sins of the active life, the sins of the 
physical life, and the sins of the masses are sel- 
dom touched upon. Even the scorn of learning, 
of books, and of the intellect in favor of the 
simple ones who possess none of these has about 
it the characteristic intellectual’s discontent 
with himself and lacks the universality of the 
Bible where truth and wisdom and the Logos 
are always regarded with the wholesome respect 
that most plain people hold them in today, 

This second limitation upon the book’s quali- 
fying as a devotional classic, however, is in at- 
other sense a tribute to its inner integrity and to 
its intimately personal character. This very 
limitation may commend it to that restricted 
group of readers who, by temperament, voca- 
tion, or their present state of inner develop- 
ment, find the same inner curtains ever It 
appearing between themselves and the Light. 


Dovuc tas V, STEERE 
Haverford College 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Bryce, L. WrntFRep. India at the Threshold. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1946. xiiit177 pages. 


$1.00. 


We are informed in the Foreword that this is not 
“another book about India,’’ but a book about ‘“‘the 
Christian enterprise in India.” The author has spent 
thirty-two years in the country about which she 
writes, She not only knows the culture and ancient 
civilization of the land of her adoption but she is also 
proud of India’s accomplishments and points of 
view. 
The author shows how the gospel has effectually 
penetrated various areas of India’s life—the rural, 
the industrial, and the medical. There is a chapter on 


“Woman: The Bridge” and another on the contribu- 
tions of Christian youth to the new tasks. Attention 


is then centered on the co-operation engenderd by 
Christian councils and, finally, the significance of the 
church in India is evaluated. 

But certain glaring problems which India faces 
are either neatly skirted or altogether left out of the 
picture. Very little is said about the complex con- 
troversy over independence and practically nothing 
about the relation of Hindu to Moslem. These words 
are being written as reports are coming in of the most 
recent Moslem-Hindu flare-up, involving in foolish 
sacrifice hundreds of lives. Anyone who has been to 
India knows that these are pressing issues, and what 
we would like to know is whether Christianity has 
anything to say along these lines. 

However, to be fair, the author has accomplished 
her purpose in showing how Christianity has related 
itself to the daily concerns of its converts. And the 
book contains, here and there, nuggets of fact of pure 
gold. Here are a few: “Apathy and hopelessness 
underlie the whole rural situation” (p. 31); “... . at 
present the Indian factory hand is still essentially a 
villager” (p. 50); “A literate man may mean only a 
literate individual but a literate woman means a 
literate family” (p. 71); “... . rural sanitation is al- 
most untouched”’ (p. 102); “‘. . . . it would be diffi- 
cult to find institutions for the care of lepers where 
the Christian touch was absent”’ (p. 108); “No ade- 
quate nationwide effort has yet been made to assist 
the blind of India, or to teach them how to live in the 
dark” (p, 110); “Of all civilized countries India has 
per capita the largest number of cows and the least 
mikk,...” (p. 112); “....the presence in the 
country of six million professional beggars, most of 
them ‘holy men’ who are entirely unproductive’ 
(p. 113).—Mervin M. Deews. 
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GtueEck, Netson. The River Jordan: Being an Illus- 
trated Account of Earth’s Most Storied River. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946. xvi+ 
268 pages. 113 photographs and 2 maps. $3.50. 


From the numerous weighty tomes on theology, 
philosophy, and history which one must read to be 
enlightened, one turns to this book with delight. 
Here is something different, a type of combination 
travelogue and descriptive geography which has not 
appeared since George Adam Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land. It is a vivid and some- 
times almost lyrical description of the Jordan, a river 
“so centrally located in world geography and so 
vitally connected with much of the march of civiliza- 
tion,” “a weird stream” which “twists and tears ever 
more swiftly downward in an almost incredibly 
sinuous manner from the sweet waters of the Lake of 
Galilee to the bitter wastes of the Sea of Salt... .. 
Squirming frantically, burrowing madly, seeking 
wildly to escape its fate,” its course is nevertheless 
“a helpless race to a hopeless goal”’ (p. 3). “See how 
the Jordan builds for itself a curving delta to prolong 
for yet a forlorn while the length of its course. 
There! Its race is run. The muddy river has reached 
and merged with the lifeless flood of the Dead Sea” 
(P 252). 

Between the pages from which these quotations 
are taken is the story of the river, the incomparably 
deep trough through which it runs, the cities once 
built along its course, the succession of people who 
lived or traveled on its banks, and the events which 
there occurred and “‘left their mark on fifty thousand 
years and more of human history.” The result is a 
far more interesting and fascinating volume than, 
for example, Ludwig’s best-seller on The Nile. Fur- 
thermore, it is bountifully illustrated with remark- 
able photographs—indeed, the finest collection of 
Palestinian photographs ever published in this coun- 
try and alone worth the price of the book. 

The author is director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and one of the 
world’s foremost Palestinian archeologists and ex- 
plorers. Among other things, he has directed the 
excavation of Ezion-geber (Solomon’s smelter on the 
Red Sea), is the discoverer of Solomon’s copper 
mines south of the Dead Sea, and has just com- 
pleted the first comprehensive archeological survey 
of Transjordan and the Jordan Valley. Yet there are 
few specialists of his stature who can write with such 
a combination of learning, color, deep piety, and 
spiritual feeling. The phenomenal sale which the 
book has had since its publication last March is a 
proof of its unusual character and wide appeal.— 
G. Ernest WRicHT. 
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LANDSBERGER, FRANZ. Rembrandt, The Jews and the 
Bible. Translated from the German by FELIx N. 
GERSON. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1946. xviii+189 pages. 66 il- 
lustrations. $3.00. 


In an age that has been taught to doubt the im- 
portance of the Bible for the main stream of its cul- 
ture a book of this nature cannot be welcomed too 
warmly by Jews and Christians alike. In a scholarly 
manner the author has presented his conviction that 
“never before or since Rembrandt wrought his great 
work has there appeared upon the stage of life an 
artist whose works provided such inspiring testi- 
mony to the content and power of the narratives of 
Holy Writ” (p. 175). 

Franz Landsberger was professor of the history 
of art at the University of Breslau, and his notable 
contributions in many fields of the history of art may 
well be taken as an indication of the standard of his 
present book. (His Impressionismus und Expres- 
sionismus went to six editions between 1919 and 
1932.) The quality and significance of Landsberger’s 
work would have deserved the inclusion of some fu))- 
color reproductions, so that the reader might receive 
a better conception of and deeper appreciation for 
the work of the painter whom the author calls “per- 
haps the greatest in all of Europe’’ (p. 11). 

The book is valuable not only for Landsberger’s 
co-religionists, for whom it was written, but also for 
every Bible student, since Rembrandt is presented 
as interpreter of the Bible rather than its illustrator. 
It is a fine contribution to the study of biblical influ- 
ence in European culture.—H. Kari Lapwic. 


MaclIver, R. M. (ed.). Civilization and Group Rela- 
tionships. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 177 
pages. $2.00. 


This is a series of addresses given under the aus- 
pices of the Institute for Religious Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. The editor 
is professor of political philosophy and sociology in 
Columbia University, and his colleagues are four 
sociologists, two professors of law, two professors of 
education, two religious leaders, and an educational 
director of a labor union. Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic points of view are presented with a definite 
agreement as to the critical need for social education. 
The problem of developing social attitudes in a mul- 
tigroup society are well set forth, with clear analyses 
of the conflicts and tensions that exist in every sec- 
tion of America. Much more than tolerance is de- 
manded, and practical procedures must implement 
knowledge and desires. Some excellent illustrations 
are given of adjustments that are being made and of 
educational programs at different age levels and at 
different institutions. The speakers recognize the 
wide variety of types of conflict, without any single 
cause or cure, and MaclIver points out that it is not 
legislative reform that is needed in America, for our 
democratic government has high social codes, but it 


is persistent education to correct prejudices and to 
develop understanding and appreciation of others 
that is fundamental. At every step the type of ad. 
justment is a spiritual one, involving respect for per- 
sonality and a faith in the latent possibilities of al] 
classes, races, and diversified interests of people. 
The values of group experience are well outlined, and 
Dr. R. S. Lynd gives two norms which are sugges. 
tive: (1) that groups should facilitate personal 
growth, being open to all on the basis of capacity and 
interest, and (2) that groups should not be exclusive 
but co-operate with other groups for common social 
goals. He points out that millions of Americans do 
not belong to any stimulating group and that thisis 
especially true of those in the lower-income classes, 
This book is an important volume in a growing 
series of publications by this Institute on current 
social problems.—ERnEstT J. CHAVE. 


MontizaAMBert, Eric. Christianity in Crisis. 
Louisville, Ky.: Cloister Press, 1946. xi+22 
pages. $2.00. 


“The average educated man,... has become 
acutely conscious of the need for a fresh presenta- 
tion of the authority behind the faith that is in 
him.” So says Canon Montizambert in the Preface 
to his valuable study of the place of Christianity in 
our contemporary situation. For want of such a pres- 
entation, he feels, the individual who wishes to 
build upon a Christian conviction is left hopeless 
and sometimes helpless. What is to be said for the 
authority behind our faith? 

To this subject, the author gives close attention. 
His first chapter on the relation of value and values, 
which he feels to be the center of loyalty for modem 
man, is occupied with the facts and the symbol which 
states the facts. There is no enduring value without 
basic fact; no fact is apprehensible to men without a 
symbol such as the creed which enshrines the 
“Christian epic.” Then behind the symbol we come 
to a consideration of the basic fact itself, as pre- 
sented in the earliest layers of Christian tradition, 
and of the nature of him who is the Symbol in the 
profound sense of being embodiment of that which 
he symbolizes—Jesus Christ, grasped in faith as 
God incarnate. 

Life in the Christian community, especially 
eucharistic life, is next considered, and a final chap- 
ter is given to a careful discussion of Christianity’s 
impact upon society at large. In the last of these, 
sympathy is expressed for the type of social thought 
shown at Malvern in England and by the Federal 
Council’s “Six Pillars of Peace” in America. 

This is a fine little book. Not the least of its 
merits is the discerning treatment of the Virgin 
Birth in relation to the Incarnation—this on the 
theological side. On the practical side, the treatment 
of sacraments is sound and helpful, while the com- 
ments on social questions are always to the point. 
The only thing to be said adversely is that a some- 
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what involved style occasionally makes it diffi- 
cult to follow the Canon’s close and careful reasoning 
—this, however, is never for long, nor is it very 


serious. In fact, Christianity in Crisis may be com- 


mended to all who wish a thoughtful, clear, and pro- 


vocative study of our situation, combined with a 


firm Christian faith along Catholic (i.e,, Anglo- 


Catholic) lines —W. Norman PITTENGER. 
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